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The High Gluten Flour That ‘ges 
Packs A High Profit Punch! oe 


IMCO SPECIAL packs more volume and better bloom IT’S A FACT: 
in your hearth breads and rolls. That’s because only the * more of the 
finest high protein wheats are selected to be 
miiled into IMCO SPECIAL. Result: a truly strong 
flour with great tolerance to meet all your production 
requirements; tasty, colorful, profitable hearth 
products with that extra sales punch! 
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successful and quality- — 
minded-hearth bread and 
roll bakers use Interna- 
tional’s IMCO SPECIAL 
than any other brand. 
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WMIKELIN 
MILLING 





Quality is the mark of sound manufacturing craftsman- 
ship . . . and a devotion to an-ideal of placing the 
customer’s welfare first. We mean those things when we 
say that we are determined that KELLY’S FAMOUS 
shall always be the finest quality on the market. 


the WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHE NSON, KARSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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How George Tooker makes 
Commander Larabee 
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It takes the finest machines to match the skills 
of men like George Tooker, who has learned 
his art in 32 years at Commander Larabee. 
And we have them. Typical is the remarkable 
pneumatic separator shown here which polishes 
the grain in a swirling jet stream of air till 
each kernel glistens .. . 


ANDER LARABEE 





Fort in Bakery Flours! 


In the whole, wide world, you 

By could not find wheat more per- 

hy fectly cleaned, washed and tem- 
pered than the grain that comes 

to George Tooker’s machines at 
our Minneapolis “‘Nokomis” mill. 
Yet George is constantly testing the 
milling streams by swishing a hand- 
ful of stock with his “slick”. And his 
uncanny feel for the quality of bakery 
flour tests cleanliness, color, smoothness 
and texture, all in a matter of seconds. 


.. . Another is this new purifier—a machine 
our men sometimes call ‘‘the old maid,” be- 
cause it’s so fussy about cleanliness. Yes, good 
men and good equipment do their best work 
together here to bring you the world’s finest 
bakery flour. It’s a combination that makes 
Commander Larabee better to buy from. 
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CONVENTION REPORT — Some 
profitable ideas for bakers on rec- 
ognizing the likes and dislikes of 
"Mrs. Consumer," along with re- 
ports on several other topics of 
current concern to bakers, all from 
the Potomac States Convention 


Page 7 


CONSUMER'S VIEW—Bakers who 
put forth the effort to learn the 
needs and desires of their custo- 
mers, and then set about fulfilling 
these requirements, fit their opera- 
tions into the complex marketing 
picture which exists today; a re- 
port from the Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn. Convention. 


Page 12 


PRODUCTION MEN—If top bak- 
ery management is to forge ahead, 
it must give the production man a 
key place on its management team; 
a report on the place of production 
men in the industry 


Page 16 


DISTRIBUTION—A report on the 
manner in which bakery products 
reach the consumer today, how they 
differ from the past, and the man- 
ner in which bakers must update 
their distribution systems to win a 
share of the market 


Page 24 


SUCCESS STORY — An."'on the 
premises". bakery department in a 
store in Wichita, Kansas, in opera- 
tion almost a year now, is an excel- 
lent example of why grocery stores 
across the U.S. are showing such 
active interest in this type of oper- 
ation 


Page 36 


PNEUMATIC SYSTEMS — A well- 
planned pneumatic system for bak- 
eries works fine, if designed by 
specialists and installed with the 
growing needs of the production 
department kept carefully in view 


Page 45 
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HISTORIC BAKERY 
"REDISCOVERED' 


WASHINGTON—The Capitol Bak- 
ery here, one of the places to be 
toured by bakers from all parts of 
the U.S. during their convention in 
April, is the subject of an illustrated 
article recently discovered in a 97- 
year-old issue of Harper’s Weekly. 
The aged issue of Harper’s was dis- 
covered by Phil S. Lord, district man- 
ager of Standard Brands, Inc. The 
Capitol Bakery to which it refers is 
on the itinerary for visiting bakers 
during the 1959 convention and ex- 
hibition of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America April 12-15. The 
bakery, incidentally, only recently 
was moved from the Capitol base- 
ment to quarters in the new Senate 
Building. 





Census Figures 
Show 1958 Gain 
In Bakery Sales 


WASHINGTON—Sales by bakery 
products stores in the U.S. for the 
11 months of 1958 ending Nov. 30 
surged to $897 million — contrasted 
with only $837 million for the com- 
parable 11 months of 1957, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of the Census. 
The 11-month increase in sales from 
1957 to 1958 represents a gain of 
T%. 

Sales for the month of November, 
1958, amounted to $89 million, con- 
trasted with $84 million in the com- 
parable month of 1957; sales for Oc- 
tober, 1958, totaled $86 million. Per- 
centagewise, November of 1958 was 
6% ahead of November, 1957, and 3% 
ahead of October, 1958. 

According to the census bureau’s 
report, November sales by bakery 
product stores topped every previous 
month of 1958. The closest previous 
peak occurred in May, when total 
sales amounted to $88 million. The 
lowest total monthly sales for the 
year of 1958 reported to date oc- 
curred in February, when the figure 
was $75 million. 
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FTC Seeking Information 
On Reshaped Food Industry 


WASHINGTON — Question- 
naires to obtain facts on trends in 
concentration in the food industry 
have been mailed by the Federal 
Trade Commission to approximate- 
ly 1,050 business organizations sell- 
ing food at retail—food chains, vol- 
untary groups of wholesale grocers 
and retailer-owned food distribut- 
ing groups. The questionnaires, 
which must be answered by March 
31, seek information on how the 
food industry has been reshaped 
since 1948 by mergers, acquisitions, 
interlocking directorates, food man- 
ufacturing by distributors, and by 
the changing  retailer-wholesaler 
relationships. 


The questionnaires also will elicit 
information on how the three differ- 
ent groups of food sellers have fared 
from a competitive sales standpoint 
during the 1948-58 period in 15 met- 
ropolitan centers: Altoona, Pa.; At- 
lanta, Ga.; Bridgeport, Conn.; Den- 
ver, Colo.; Des Moines, Iowa; Fort 
Smith, Ark.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Lub- 
bock, Tex.; Manchester, N.H.; Peoria, 
Ill.; Phoenix, Ariz.; Roanoke, Va.; 
Spokane, Wash.; Stockton, Cal., and 
Utica, N.Y. 


Result of Complaints 

Last Oct. 13 FTC announced it 
would undertake an economic investi- 
gation of the food industry as the 
result of having received many com- 
plaints about the development in re- 
cent years of concentration of power, 
collusive price action and competitive 
methods in the industry. The ques- 
tionnaires were developed with the 
advice of food industry representa- 
tives to assure that the information 
sought was available. 

Principal information sought from 
the food chains will be their inter- 
locking directorate relationships, 
numbers of subsidiaries and acquisi- 
tions, numbers of their retail stores 
by size groups in 1948, 1954 and 1958, 
and the locations of their stores by 
state and county. 


Comparable information will be 
asked from wholesale grocery con- 





Reject-Egg Trafic Statement 
Brings Swift Reply from ARBA 


CHICAGO — An official statement 
that nationwide traffic in incubator- 
reject eggs is currently under investi- 
gation by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, with reference that 
bakers be cauticus of such produce, 
has drawn a swift reply from the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America, 
particularly as to the manner in 
which the statement was released. 


The press release, issued by Ar- 
thur S. Fleming, secretary of health, 
education and welfare, Washington, 
cautions the baking industry and 
other food processors to be wary of 
eggs offered at suspiciously low 
prices. 

ARBA’s objection to the manner 
in which the government statement 
was issued and handled by the vari- 
ous news services suggests to Mr. 
Fleming that it wculd have been bet- 
ter “to have avoided singling out 
the baking industry from food proc- 
essors generally for unnecessary spe- 
cific mention.” 

Mr. Fleming’s statement, released 





at a press conference in Washington, 
is reproduced here, followed by 
ARBA’s letter of objection to the 
manner of its handling. 
Mr. Fleming’s statement: 
“Nationwide traffic in incubator 
reject eggs is a major problem cur- 
rently under investigation by FDA. 
“Incubator rejects are eggs that 
have been removed from hatchery in- 
cubators when found to be infertile. 
Such eggs are in various stages of 
decomposition. Their shipment for 
food purposes is illegal under the 
Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act. FDA has served notice that it 
will seek court action unless the 
eggs are denatured before shipment 
by adding charcoal, kerosene, creo- 
sote or some other material which 
will render them unusable for food 
purposes. They can, of course, be 
used for industrial purposes, for ex- 
ample in the tanning industry. 
“FDA has known for some years 
of a growing racket in incubator re- 
(Turn to REJECT EGGS, page 44) 


cerns which serve large groups of in- 
dependent retailers in much the same 
way as the large chains are able to 
serve their own stores. The wholesal- 
ers also are being asked to enumer- 
ate the types of service rendered 
their customers, such as cooperative 
advertising, purchasing, warehousing 
and managerial and accounting ad- 
vice. 

The independent retailers who have 
formed cooperative food distributing 
groups which operate warehousing 
facilities are asked to provide com- 
parable information on acquisitions 
and services. In addition, they must 
provide statistics and reasons that 
would throw light on the growth, 
changes in pattern and strength of 
the cooperative movement by retail- 
ers since 1948. 

All three groups—chains, wholesal- 
ers and retailer cooperatives—also 
are required to report on their ac- 
quisitions of retail food stores, ware- 
houses, wholesale establishments and 
food manufacturing facilities. In ad- 
dition, the chains are required to fur- 
nish information on their food pur- 
chases by geographical region that 
would reveal the extent to which they 
buy from independent producers or 
manufacturers, or whether the foods 
are transferred from their own man- 
ufacturing or assembling plants. 

All three groups will be required to 
answer another separate form calling 
for information on the number of 
food manufacturing concerns they 
own or operate and the total value 
of shipments of these concerns to 
their own stores and to others. 

A final form is to be filled out by 
the wholesalers whereon they must 
list the names of retailer customers 
in the 15 metropolitan areas selected 
for the special study on competitive 
sales by the three groups. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


N.Y. Bakery Union 
Out on Strike 


NEW YORK — More than 2,000 
bakery drivers representing approxi- 
mately 700 firms in this area were 
furloughed Feb. 2 as Local 3 of the 
Independent Bakery and Confection- 
ery Workers struck. Some 6,000 bak- 
ery workers are affected. 

The strike does not involve the 
six major producers of packaged 
white bread, but does include such 
firms as Gnome, Duvernoy & Sons, 
Fink, Fields, Messing, Stuhmers and 
Levy’s. Some packaged cake and 
pastry will continue to flow into food 
stores through the major producers. 
Non-unionized retailers will also con- 
tinue to operate. Union demands in- 
clude uniform pay throughout the in- 
dustry, a wage increase and reduc- 
tion from a 35 to a 30 hour week. 

The struck bakeries ordinarily sup- 
ply approximately 25,000 restaurants, 
15,000 grocery stores and delicates- 
sens, 1,000 retail bakeries and most 
hospitals and institutions. In addition 
to the teamsters and bakers, the 
strike involves two locals of the Re- 
tail Clerks International Assn. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AGENCY APPOINTED 


GLENDALE, CAL.—Cal-Ray Bak- 
eries, Glendale, has appointed Dona- 
hue and Coe, Los Angeles advertis- 
ing agency, to plan and direct all 
aspects of the bakery firm’s $75,000 
to $100,000 advertising and promo- 
tion campaign. 
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Editorials 


A Proposal for a Tax on Bread 


EARLY A MILLION and a half farms in 
N these United States produce the raw ma- 
terial of the millers—wheat; and the millers pro- 
duce the raw materials of the bakers from that 
wheat—fliour. Thus the problem of wheat sur- 
pluses, built up by unsatisfactory farm legislation 
over a long period of years, is very much the 
problem of the bakers. 

The wheat growers—certainly the majority of 
them—favor the continuance of high supports. So 
do most of the Democrats. And so do those Re- 
publicans who come from the farm belts, for they 
realize that to oppose,anything the farmer wants 
in the way of money is to invite the political kiss 
of death. 

On the other hand, President Eisenhower, 
Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agriculture, and 
many of the officials in the Department of Agri- 
culture, oppose the prevailing conception of sup- 
ports. The President feels that continuation of 
price supports and production control programs 
in their present form would be intolerable. He 
said so in his farm message delivered to Congress 
Jan. 29. 

In addition to that, the Chief Executive has 
turned thumbs down on some of the proposals put 
forward by the farm and wheat growers’ groups 
for the continuance of high supports. And this 
means ineffably that bread can become a political 
football in Washington. 


In his message to Congress, the Presi- 
dent rejected a plan now being propounded 
by the wheat growers which would impose 
a multiple price support plan for wheat 
with a processing tax on flour used for do- 
mestic food consumption. The end result of 
such a scheme could be higher prices for 
bread and other bakery products. It has 
been unequivocally declared that the plan 
means nothing more nor less than a bread 
tax. 


Here, at once, is the kindling for a political 
explosion. The mere mention of a tax on bread 
makes many a hackle rise, and provides the very 
meat for inter-party battling, even among the 
Democrats who are putting themselves forward 
as the champions of the farmer. By inference, the 
Republicans are the enemies of the farmer and 
nothing could be more nonsensical than that view. 

It is conceded that the cost of the domestic 
parity plan—estimated at one cent a pound on the 
loaf of bread—appears small on the surface. But 
a USDA analyst puts it this way: such an impost 
would add $3 per capita to the nation’s cost of 
living. It would be a tax on wage earners in the 
lower income brackets, it is claimed. 


To the millers of the flour and to the 
bakers of the bread, the mere mention of a 
tax on bread is anathema. 


No one wishes to see the wheat producer pros- 
per more than the end processor of his product, the 
baker.-The bakers have worked hard to build up 
consumer demand for their breadstuffs and baked 
foods and in doing so they have been of inestima- 
ble service to the growers. In 1958, no less than 
485 million bushels of wheat were used for food 


in the U.S. The bakers have a right to show con- 
cern when a proposal by the growers will result 
in a tax on their product. 

The administration’s suggestion is that; over 
a period, the levels of price support for the basic 
commodity list—and that includes wheat—would 
drop to world price levels. As a result, supply and 
demand would be equalized and acreage controls 
could be lifted. 


This is the extent. of the problem in the 
words of the President: “We already hold 
such huge stocks of wheat that if not one 
bushel of the oncoming crop were harvested 
we would still have more than enough for 
domestic use, export sales, foreign donation 
and needed carryover for an entire year.” 


The heart of the White House program is ba- 
sically this: It wants the price support level 
dropped to the cost of production—a cost ranking 
among the lowest, if not the lowest, in the world. 

It is an economic maxim that when costs of 
production decline, the producer should expand 
sales through lower prices. Under the U.S. price 
support program this economic policy has been 
aborted. 

Following the publication of the farm message, 
Mr. Benson held a press conference and declared 
that the administration did not intend to send any 
specific legislative proposals to Congress. Thus the 
administration places the “monkey” firmly on the 
Democratic back. The departmental analysis of 
the situation, firmly backed by the President in 
his message, is being used, apparently, as a chal 
lenge to the Democratic majority to take the ini- 
tiative. 

During the 85th Congress, the Democrats re 
fused to grant but a small part of the changes 
demanded by Mr. Benson, and even that small 
part was approved grudgingly. 

No matter what one’s political persuasion 


be—and there are baker-Democrats and baker! 
Republicans—there is little doubt that any pi > 


posal leading to a tax on bread will not be we 
comed by an industry which prides itself on keep 
ing its products well within the reach of every 
consumer. ; 


A Technical Meeting 


N THE SPRING a young man’s fancy ligh ; 
T turns to thoughts of love, the poets say. But 
bakery engineers turn their thoughts to what & 
new in their industry and to the examination d 
all the latest technical and scientific developments 
which have been made to improve still further the 
production of bread and baked goods. 

To learn something of the ever widening hort 
zons of their craft the engineers will soon tread 
their sylvan way to Chicago where the Americal 
Society of Bakery Engineers will meet at th 
Edgewater Beach Hotel March 2-5. 

This opportunity is carefully prepared by @ 
energetic group of officials for their fellow-menr 
bers of the baking industry and it is an oppor 
tunity which management cannot afford to pas 
by in cases where their staff members have tht 
privilege of belonging to ASBE. 
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Importance of ‘Mrs. Consumer’ Stressed 
At Pennsylvania Bakers’ Winter Meeting 


By GEORGE W. POTTS 


American Baker Staff 


PITTSBURGH—S ales _ personnel 
representing all phases of bakery 
merchandising should devote more 
time and effort striving to please and 
impress “‘“Mrs. American Consumer,” 
the key person in 80% of baked foods 
purchases. 

This sound counsel was offered by 
Albert R. Fleischmann, Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York, keynote 
speaker of the winter convention of 
the Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. held 
here Jan. 18-20. 

Mr. Fleischmann visualized Mrs. 
Consumer as a person definitely in- 
fluenced by the approach of sales- 
men and salesgirls, cleanliness in per- 
sonal appearance and product display, 
striving to please the family and 
vitally interested in their health and 
nutrition. (See page 12 for full text 
of Mr. Fleischmann’s address.) 

Some of the points outlined by Mr. 
Fleischmann were further developed 
by Mildred M. Arnold, field nutrition 
representative of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, Chicago. This AIB 
representative cited the importance 
of Mrs. Consumer in the American 
economy, refuting some of the fal- 
lacies concerning alleged ‘non-fat- 
tening foods,” and stressing the nu- 
trition story. 

Miss Arnold noted the trend to- 
ward more working women, earlier 
marriages and younger parents. She 
pointed out that “working women do 
not have the time to bake or to learn 
to bake, but they want to stop at the 
bakery on the way home and pur- 
chase baked products.” She cited 
“other foods” as the real competitors 
of baked foods, and urged bakers, 
their families and employees to be 
“sold on what you are selling.” 


Miss Arnold asked bakers to an- 
swer these simple questions, “What 





Frank W. Cooley, Jr., 
Resigns Position 


As Baker Editor 


MINNEAPOLIS — Frank W. Coo- 
ley, Jr., has resigned as editor of The 
American Baker to join the Northern 
Publishing Co., 
Minneapolis, as a 
staff member of 
the firm specializ- 
ing in_ regional 
business paper 
publishing and edi- 
torial consultation 
service to indus- 
trial firms and ad- 
vertising agencies. 
| Mr. Cooley 

, joined the firm in 
F.W. Cooley, Jr. 1947 as an editor- 
ial assistant, was named assistant 
editor in 1949 and editor in 1952. In 
1956 he assumed additional duties in 
the advertising sales department. 

Active in baking industry affairs, 
Mr. Cooley is a member of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers, the 
Southern Bakers Assn., and several 
other industry groups. He is a past 
president of the Minnesota Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry, secre- 
tary of the Minnesota Bakers Council 
and publicity chairman of the Minne- 
Sota Bakers Assn. 

He will be headquartered in Min- 
heapolis at 1015 Upper Midwest 
Building. 





do people say about your products?, 
Are your wives selling you short?, 
and What is your sales force saying?” 
She told the bakers to make every- 
one aware of the nutrition and en- 
richment story, and to “sell yourself 
on what you are selling.” 
Baking Industry Team 

The importance of the “baking in- 
dustry team in tcmorrow’s civil de- 
fense plan” was covered by Philip 
Talbott, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington. Pointing to the 
havoc that would be wrought by mis- 
sile warfare, the USDA representa- 
tive declared, “We cannot survive a 
nuclear attack tomorrow with yester- 
day’s tools. We must plan today for 
this potential threat.” 

Pointing to the need of adequate 
protection against this possible situ- 
ation, Mr. Talbott showed maps in- 
dicating the frightening devastation 
that would be caused by nuclear at- 
tack and the need for positive plan- 
ning for feeding in such an emer- 
gency. He presented the picture of 
depleted sources of supplies, particu- 
larly of yeast and other bread in- 
gredients, and the importance of the 
retail baker in such a situation where 
wholesalers could not function imme- 
diately. 

Mr. Talbott distributed question- 
naires for bakers’ comments. The 
questions dealt with type of opera- 
tion, location, type of fuel, number of 
workers, facilities for stock-piling of 
supplies and other essential informa- 
tion needed by the grain defense plan- 
ning committee to prepare for this 
possible contingency. The question- 
naires were merely for comments and 
reaction of the bakers, rather than 
for immediate assimilation of definite 
statistical material. 


Mr. Talbott has made the same 
presentation before five bakery as- 
sociation groups, and he reported ex- 
cellent response and cooperation. 

“The Story of Polyethylene and Its 
Application in Packaging Baked 
Foods” was presented by R. A. Ehlers 
and A. P. Laissue, Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., San Leandro, Cal., using two 
color films in the presentation. 

A good percentage of the program 
dealt with strictly state problems af- 
fecting the baking industry. One of 
the highlights was a panel discussion 
covering the state tax dilemma, fac- 
ing the facts on experience rating, 
minimum wages in Pennsylvania, fed- 
eral legislation on minimum wages 
and pitfalls in divided authority, with 
William E. Maier, Maier’s Bakery, 
Reading, acting as moderator. The 
panel featured Robert Hibbard, Penn- 
sylvania State Chamber of Com- 
merce, Harrisburg; Carl F. Schatz, 
G. C. Murphy Co., McKeesport; 
Ernest Gysegem, Gysegem’s Quality 
Bakery, Charleroi; Paul M. Baker, 
Jenny Lee Bakery, McKees Rocks, 
president of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, and William H. 
Markus, attorney-at-law, Pittsburgh. 
Later in the program the topic “A 
Re-appraisal of Prospects on the 
Labor Front” was presented by Ken- 
neth Souser, Souser and Kleeb, Phil- 
adelphia. 

On the social side, the convention 
offered the president’s reception and 
allied trades’ party opening the three- 
day event, retail bakers’ evening, en- 
tertainment for the ladies, and the 
annual banquet, entertainment and 
dancing to conclude the convention. 





QUARTETS ENTERTAIN 
PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 


PITTSBURGH—Something new in 
convention entertainment was pre- 
sented at the retail bakers party dur- 
ing the winter convention of the 
Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. Four out- 
Standing barbershop quartets from 
the Pittsburgh area were truly “rov- 
ing troubadors” as they sang in the 
various hospitality rooms occupied by 
allied trades firms in the Roosevelt 
Hotel. This convention innovation 
was sponsored by the Retail Master 
Bakers Association of Western Penn- 
sylvania. 





R. F. Dunkelberger, Bergman’s 
Bakery, Millvale, was elected presi- 
dent of PBA, succeeding William L. 
Manz, Fleischmann’s Vienna Model 
Bakery, Philadelphia. J. Bernard 
Schmidt, Capital Bakers, Inc., Harris- 
burg, was named vice president, and 
John Y. Huber, III, Keebler Biscuit 
Co., Philadelphia, was reelected treas- 
urer. Theo. Staab, Harrisburg, is sec- 
retary of the group. 

Directors elected for a three-year 
term are: John A. Apple, Butter- 
Krust Baking Co., Sunbury; Ralph M. 
Chantler, Chantler Baking Co., But- 
ler, and Edward R. Schaible, Schai- 
ble’s Bakery, Easton. William L. 
Manz, retiring president, continues on 
the board for another year. 
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New Advertising 
Agency Specializing 
In Food Organized 


CHICAGO—Isker & Adajian, Inc., 
has been formed to succeed Pilgrim 
Advertising, Inc., Chicago agency 
specializing in food and food equip- 
ment advertising. Principals are 
Rohland A. Isker and Armen Adajian, 
nationally known specialists in the 
mass feeding market. Expanded mar- 
ket research, public relations and 
sales promotion service will be of- 
fered. 

All former Pilgrim accounts, which 
include Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
the Brolite Co., Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co., Maurice Lenell cookies, Mid- 
dleby-Marshall Ovens and Rodney 
Milling Co. will be served by the new 
firm. 








CONTEST OPENS—The 1958 winner 
of the national title of Little Miss 
Muffin in the contest sponsored by 


the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America, Susan Gratzel, Teaneck, 
N.J., sets up the poster to open the 
contest which will find a new Miss 
Muffin for 1959. 





\ 


SALES BOOSTER — A small bell 
(See picture) that jingled when cus- 
tomers opened the door of the Omar 
bakery in the Market Square Shop- 
ping Center at Lafayette, Ind., was 
credited with boosting fruit cake 
sales. The bell was suspended above 
a muit--tiered display of fruit cake, 
to which customers’ attention was 
attracted. At least 20 fruit cakes 
were sold daily, according to Omar 
personnel, and fruit cake sales be- 
tween Nov. 1 and Christmas ac- 
counted for 30% of the store’s busi- 
ness in baked foods, much of it at- 
tributed to the attention-getting bell. 





Chicago Bakery Club 
Will Meet Feb. 10 


CHICAGO—Vital wheat gluten will 
be the topic at a meeting of the Chi- 
cago Bakery Production Club at the 
Midland Hotel Feb. 10. The meeting 
will start with a social hour at 5:30 
p.m., and dinner will be served at 
6:30 p.m. The speakers will be Walter 
Carlson, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, who will discuss vital wheat 
gluten in bakery products and Har- 
mison Hale, GMI, Minneapolis, who 
will speak about specialty breads and 
bakery promotions with vital wheat 
gluten. 
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AMF Process Shown 


DETROIT—The January meeting 
of the Detroit Bakery Production 
Men’s Club, held at the Ef zicrest 
Hotel, featured a film showing Amer- 
ican Machine & Foundry Co.’s new 
continuing fermentation and mixing 
process for bread. 

Ty Stevens, AMF representative, 
explained the process and answered 
questions. Ed Fennie, also of AMF, 
showed a film on automatic bun han- 
dling. 

Mel Burns, program chairman, pre- 
sented a preview of 1959 production 
club programs. 











ARBA-Endorsed 
Tax Relief Bill 
Goes to Senate 


WASHINGTON — Senator John 
Sparkman (D., Ala.) has introduced 
a bill providing for small business 
tax relief with the endorsement of 
the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America. The bill, if approved, would 
provide relief in the form of a fed- 
eral income tax deduction on earned 
taxable income plowed back into a 
small business. 

As chairman of the Senate Small 
Business Committee, Sen. Sparkman 
has conferred on the bill with Wil- 
liam A. Quinlan, ARBA’s general 
counsel and Washington representa- 
tive. 

The measure (introduced as S. 59) 
would allow small businessmen to de- 
duct from taxable income either $30,- 
000 or 20%, whichever is the lesser, 
of net income which is reinvested 
in their businesses. 

In commenting on his bill, Sen. 
Sparkman stated, “It is one of the 
facts of economic life today that a 
business enterprise must grow and ex- 
pand in step with our expanding 
economy. Survival often depends on 


the ability of a small concern to 


match, at least on a relative basis, 
the tremendous strides of its larger 
competitors. To stand still is to in- 
vite disaster.” 

In stating why small firms lack 
funds to grow and modernize their 
places of business, Sen. Sparkman 
said, “The deep bite which federal 
income taxes take out of their often 
slender earnings, plus difficulties of 
borrowing for growth, prevent many 
small firms from making needed im- 
provements in their factories and 
stores.” 

Sen. Sparkman said that a small 
business tax relief bill which he in- 
troduced during the last session of 
Congress had a similar reinvestment 
provision. 





TAX PROBLEMS—William A. Quinlan, at right, general counsel and Wash- 
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QBA Announces 
Management Seminars, 


Bakery Sales Schools 


NEW YORK—George N. Graf, 
general manager of Quality Bakers 
of America Cooperatives, Inc., has 
announced a schedule of annual man- 
agement seminars and bakery sales 
schools for its list of member-bak- 
eries, 132 altogether, located in 39 
states of the U.S., in Canada, Hawaii, 
and Bermuda. 

Management seminars conducted 
by Mr. Graf and QBA chiefs are 
scheduled for the following specific 
locations: Park Sheraton Hotel, New 
York, Feb. 9-11, and Sheraton Hotel 
in Chicago, Feb. 16-18. 

Bakery sales schools which will be 
supervised by QBA sales promotion 
department field personnel under di- 
rection of Jack Rieger, sales promo- 





tion manager, are planned as fol- 

lows: 
Barringer Hotel, Charlotte, N.C., Feb.9 
Roosevelt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Feb. 16-17. 
Roosevelt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Feb. 19-20. 
Dinkler Plaza, Atlanta, Ga., Feb. 16-17. 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, Feb, 23-25. 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, Feb. 26-28. 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Seattle, Wash., 

March 3-4. 


Lamar Hotel, Houston, Texas, March 11 


12. 

QBA’s newest member-plants who 
will participate in one or more of 
these planned sessions include: Royal 
Baking Co. of Miami, Fla.; Lepage 
Bakery, Inc., Auburn, Maine; O’Mal- 
ley’s Limited, Halifax, N.S.; Michi- 
gan Bakeries, Inc. of Bay City, Peto- 
skey, Grand Rapids and Jackson, 
Mich., and Charles Freihofer Baking 
Co., Ine. of Troy, Albany and Sche- 
nectady, N.Y. 
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Kroger to Move Plant 


CINCINNATI —The Kroger Co. 
has announced it will transfer its 
Cincinnati baking plant operations to 
Indianapolis, Ind., shortly upon com- 
pletion of a large new plant there. 














ington representative of the Associated Retail Bakers of America, recently 
discussed tax matters with Sen. John J. Sparkman (D., Ala.), at left. Much 
of their discussion centered on ARBA’s tax relief bill, allowing a limited 
income tax deduction for an increase in business investment, to permit more 
plowing back of earnings by retail bakers and other smaller businesses. The 
bill is being introduced in the current session of Congress by Sen. Sparkman. 


M. F. Dougherty 


EXECUTIVE RETIRES — M. F. 
Dougherty, a vice president of the 
Pillsbury Co., has retired after 37 
years of service. He is leaving before 
reaching the company’s normal re- 
tirement age of 65 under a company 
plan permitting early retirement. Mr. 
Dougherty started with Pillsbury in 
the St. Louis sales office in 1921. He 
moved to Minneapolis headquarters 
in 1931. He headed the industrial rel- 
ations department, was vice presi- 
dent of production, and was most re- 
cently assistant to the president. 





Ezra Taft Benson 
Planning to Speak 
At ARBA Convention 


WASHINGTON—Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, will be 
the featured speaker at the open- 
ing session of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America’s ‘Capital Con- 
vention” here the morning of April 13. 

The success of the ARBA program 
committee in scheduling Mr. Ben- 
son to address bakers from all parts 
of the U.S. has been hailed as an 
indication of the top notch speak- 


ers and talent being recruited for 
the convention. 
Mr. Benson is not unfamiliar to 


the nation’s bakers, having officially 
opened National Retail Bakers Week 
a year ago with special ceremcnies 
in Washington and a commemorative 
cake. 
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Cincinnati AACC 


Tours Institute 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—The Battelle 
Memorial Institute of Columbus was 
host to the January meeting of the 
Cincinnati Section of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists. Fea- 
tures of the meeting were a tour of 
the institute and a discussion of the 
milling and baking qualities of delay- 
ed harvest soft wheat. The discussion 
was headed by H. Loving of the Men- 
nel Milling Co. Dinner was held at 
the Jai Lai Cafe, and it was followed 
by a talk on “Wise Food Buying” by 
Prof. W. A. Gould of Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 
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STOCK DIVIDEND 

NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
chairman of the board of General 
Baking Co., announced that the di- 
rectors at a meeting of the board 
recently declared a dividend of 15¢ a 
share on the shares of common stock 
payable Feb. 2, 1959, to the holders 
of record on Jan. 16, 1959. 





February, 1959 


Flour Distributors 
Group in N. Y. 


Names Committees 


NEW YORK—George R. Fenster, 
Consolidated Flour Corp., president of 
the New York Association of Flour 
Distributors, has announced the ap- 
pointment of the following commit- 
tees to serve the association during 
1959: 

Good and Welfare—W. P. Tanner, 
Tanner, Evans, Siney Corp., chair- 
man; Charles Newman, B. Newman 
& Son, secretary; M. C. Alvarez, In- 
ternational Milling Co.; John H, 
Blake; Vito LCondiego, Dondiego 
Flour Co.; Walter Ejisenberger, Hub- 
bard Milling Co.; Leo Frank, Cliff H. 
Morris & Co.; Herbert H. Lang, Coul- 
ter & Coulter, Inc.; Michael LaRosa, 
G. LaRosa & Son; Sidney Metzendorf, 
Metzendorf Bros., Inc.; Walter J, 
Stockman, Standard Milling Co, 
Charles C. Stumpf, General Mills, 
Inc. 

Membership—A. B. Reinertsen, In- 
ternational Milling Co., chairman; 
Otto Brehm, Jr., Otto Brehm, Inc; 
Stanley Frisch, Coulter & Coulter, 
Inc.; William Frykberg, H. R. Walker 
& Sons; Sol Storch, St. Louis Flour 
Mills. 

Auditing —F red W. Colquhoun, 
Bakers Weekly, chairman; Charles 
DiGiovanna, D. Marino & Co., Ince. 

Entertainment — Charles Metzen- 
dorf, Metzendorf Bros., Inc., chair- 
man; Emery Ceisler, American Bak- 
ers Supply Corp.; Henry Meyenberg, 
Coulter & Coulter, Inc.; J. J. McMa- 
hon, International Milling Co.; Joseph 
Reischutz, Hubbard Milling Co; 
Benjamin Schwartz, Diamond Flour 
Co.; Alfred Siegel; Walter Stockman. 

Publicity — Leo Frank, Cliff H. 
Morris & Co., chairman; Fred W. Col- 
quhoun, Bakers Weekly; A. B. Con- 
lan, Southwestern Miller; George W. 
Potts, The Northwestern Miller. 

Tax—Albert W. Berg, Charles W. 
Berg & Co., chairman; Jack DiFiore; 
Vito Dondiego. 

Distributors—Leo Frank, Cliff H. 
Morris & Co., chairman; Albert Berg; 
Herbert Hackmeyer; Leonard Fried- 
man, Pacific Sugar Co.; Henry Mey- 
enberg; Vito Dondiego; Harold Kul- 
la, Jacob Kulla & Sons; Michael La- 
Rosa; Walter Eisenberger; Ernest 
Brehm, Otto Brehm, Inc. 
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VALENTINE CAKES — General 
Mills, Inc., now has available for bak 
ers special cake pans for baking ir 
dividualized “Sweet Hearts,” minia 
ture, heart-shaped cakes for St 
Valentine’s Day. To inaugurate the 
special cake pans, GMI has prepared 
a full-color, personalized “Sweet 
Hearts” poster and a promotion kit 
to go with it. The pans and prome 
tional materials are available from 
General Mills representatives. 
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Potomac Bakers Told ‘Retailer Who 


Keeps in Step Has Bright Future’ 


By GEORGE W. POTTS 


American Baker Staff 


BALTIMORE—“The retailer today 
stands a better chance than he ever 
did,” Paul M. Baker, Jenny Lee Bak- 
ery, McKees Rocks, Pa., president of 
the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America, stated as lead-off speaker 
at the 43rd annual convention of the 
Potomac States Bakers Assn. here. 

Although stressing keen competi- 
tion, Mr. Baker saw better produc- 
tion and merchandising methods and 
increased population, national income 
and a greater number of working 
women as keys to a more. successful 
tomorrow. 

The ARBA president told bakers 
that the average customer preferred 
dealing in a specialty shop, sought 
superior quality, fresher products, 
larger variety, friendly and com- 
petent service, convenience and fair 
prices. He further suggested more at- 
tention to daily and week-end spe- 
cials, specialty items and new items 
that cannot be bought elsewhere and 
“following the calendar’ with sea- 
sonal and holiday specials. 

Mr. Baker stressed the importance 
of speed in service, proper handling 
of complaints and appearance and at- 
mosphere of the store, asking the 
question, “What image does the cus- 
tomer get in your store?” 

Touching on the problem of getting 
new customers, Mr. Baker stated, 
“One of the best ways to get them is 
to take care of the old ones.” He 
told the bakers to advertise, to have 
an attractive, illuminated store front, 
decorate windows, an inviting en- 
trance, to use window streamers, pro- 
motions and tie-ins, to be cordial and 
cooperative, and “to treat every cus- 
tomer as a new one.” 

Bakers’ Competitors 

Pointing to the competitors of the 
retail baker, he noted a revolution in 
the buying habits of the American 
consumer and the “do it yourself 
urge” affecting the retailer and 
wholesaler alike. Although the trend 
is towards more women working, he 
said they are doing more baking and 
going back to old family recipes. 

“And they are doing it better with 
modern appliances which spur the 
urge to see what can be done with 
them,” Mr. Baker said. 

He further noted prepared mixes, 
which are “constantly improving and 
giving greater variety,” and frozen 
foods, as real competitors. However, 
he pictured the supermarket as “the 
greatest competitor,” offering baked 
foods displays, mixes, ingredients for 
home baking and many other desserts. 
He noted that some suvermarkets 
were leasing space to bakers, others 
baking on the premises, and still 
others baking in central locations and 
delivering baked foods daily or up to 
three times a day. 


Chain Store Operator 
Presenting the viewpoint of the 
chain-store overator in an address 
titled, “The Chain Stores and You,” 
Wilbur M. Gaunt. managing director 
of the Virginia Chain Store Council, 
Richmond, noted that 67% of grocery 
sales are handled through supermar- 
kets todav. He said this was an in- 
crease of 50% in five vears, and pre- 
dicted that, bv 1960, 75% of grocery 
bus‘ness would be through these mod- 
ern outlets. 
Mr. Gaunt indicated that sales to a 
Number of retailers through whole- 
or cooperatives increased effi- 


ciency, lowered costs and afforded 
ease in promotion and advertising. He 
told the bakers to watch this trend. 

Mr. Gaunt contended that “Mrs. 
Consumer” likes to see all the items 
she wants in one store, and the trend 
is toward a greater number of items 
in the supermarket. He noted the 
following as yardsticks to measure 
whether an item should be handled: 

Is there a customer demand for the 
item on a pre-sold bas‘s with advert- 
ising spurring inquiry? 

Does it duplicate other items? 

Is the quality good? 

Is it packaged right for the con- 
sumer, and is it packed in the right 
quantity? 

Is the source of supply adequate 
and dependable? 

Is it priced competitively, yet still 
able to yield a reasonable profit, and 
is there room for it in the store? 

Turning to the bakers, Mr. Gaunt 
counselled them to stress quality and 
adherence to strict control. He also 
pointed out that the old art of sales- 
manship and promotion is increasing, 
and told bakers there was “plenty 
of room for more economies in bak- 
ing.” In conclusion, he cautioned the 
bakers to “watch out for govern- 
ment control,” telling them to “do 
things for yourselves, or the govern- 
ment will do it for you.” “Watch de- 
velopments and be ready to face all 
competition in business and govern- 
ment,” he declared. 


The Woman’s View 


Virginia Roeder, columnist for the 
Baltimore Evening Sun, offered sev- 
eral suggestions to the bakers from 
the .woman’s standpoint: Instruct the 
housewife how to “dress up” your 
products with a personal touch; offer 
to women menus indicating a baked 
dessert for a specific meal, and tell 
them about the good ingredients— 
they won’t mind the price, and, final- 
ly, name your products and do more 
research for improved quality. She 
also noted that advertising should be 
Suggestive and helpful, that women 

(Turn to POTOMAC STATES, page 50) 
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Assembled beside one of Howard Terminals’ bulk flour truck units are the 
following General Mills, Inc., and Cottage Baking Co. officials: From left, E. 
C. Outman, northern California district sales manager; P. M. Pence, sales 


representative; R. P. Ball, 


general sales manager, 


all of GMI; E. C. 


Friedrichs, president of Cottage; Joseph Thomas, chief engineer; Wade Glass- 
burn, general manager; and at the extreme right is Vaughn Ball, bakery ser- 


vice representative of GMI. 


California Firm Converts to Bulk Storage 


HAYWARD, CAL. — Delivery of 
flour in bulk by the truck-load be- 
came reality for the first time in 
northern Califcrnia, when Hayward’s 
Cottage Baking Co. inaugurated its 
new bulk conveyor and storage equip- 
ment, recently. The new system has 
the dual advantages of permitting 
more effective sanitation control and 
lower costs through greater handling 
efficiencies, Cottage officials ex- 
plained. 

As the latest in a long series of im- 
provements undertaken during its 
56-year history, Cottage will now re- 
ceive flour produced by General Mills, 
Inc., Spokane, Wash., flour mill, from 
large stainless steel tank trucks. The 
trucks, from Howard Terminals of 
Oakland, load from Airslide rail cars 
and deliver the flour to the modern 
baking plant where it is pneumatical- 
ly blown into two tanks having a 
storage capacity of 120,000 lb. each. 

A complete line of breads, pastries, 
cakes, sweet rolls and several special- 
ty products are baked and rushed 








$2,500 SMILE—Hilmer Johnson, second from left, receives an appreciative 
buss from his wife while ringing up the $2,500 he won as the first place prize 
for his doughnut promotion idea in the Donuts to Dollars contest of the 
Pillsbury Co. Jack Graham, Pillsbury salesman, standing next to Mr. John- 
son, and H. M. Lee, the food firm’s Minneapolis district manager, bakery 
products division, made the presentation of the check in Mr. Johnson’s bakery 
in Chisholm, Minn. 


daily to redistribution points in San 
Jose, Richmond, Concord and Vallejo. 
At these points they are loaded onto 
trucks servicing more than 130 home 
delivery routes in southern Alameda 
County, Contra Ccsta County, as well 
as San Jose, East Oakland, Vallejo, 
Napa, Fairfield, Suisun, Vacaville, 
Dixon and Winters. 

The development of Cottage into 
one of northern California’s leading 
bakery firms, parallels the residential 
growth of the communities served by 
its door-to-door delivery routes. Its 
modern history began in 1923 when 
Edward C. Friedrichs returned from 
gold prospecting in the Yukon and 
purchased a small bakery business. 
Business flourished and, in 1939, a re- 
tail store was added to existing home 
delivery routes. 

The expansion trend was arrested 
by the years of World War II, but a 
sharp upturn in business volume in 
the immediate post war years de- 
manded greater production facilities. 
In 1951 the present modern plant at 
Grove Way and A Street in Hayward 
started operations. 

E. C. Friedrichs, president, son of 
Cottage Baking Company’s former 
owner, viewed the newly installed 
bulk flour unloading and_ storage 
equipment as the latest and most 
significant step in the firm’s progress 
when he said: “We have accomplished 
another move toward more efficient 
and economic production methods 
with this bulk flour system. It repre- 
sents a part of a continuing effort 
to provide better products, at reason- 
able price levels, to satisfy the grow- 
ing demands of our customers in the 
many communities we serve.” 


BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CONVENTION PLANS 

NEW YORK — Quality Bakers of 
America Cooperative, Inc., has an- 
nounced completion of arrangements 
to participate in three. major food 
conventions during 1959. These will 
be the National Restaurant Assn. 
convention in Chicago May 11 to 15; 
the Supermarket Institute meeting 
at Atlantic City May 24 to 27, and 
the National Association of Retail 
Grocers of the U.S. convention at 
Chicago June 21 to 25. Jack Rieger, 
QBA sales promotion manager, and 
members of his staff, will represent 
the cooperative’s 132 member bak- 
eries at the three shows. 
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Flour Buying Slow, Prices Steady 


By KENNETH WAKERSHAUSER 
American Baker News Editor 

Flour buying was relatively light 
throughout most of January, follow- 
ing the heavy burst of sales to bak- 
ers which occurred during the initial 
week. Final tabulation of the total 
amount of spring and hard winter 
wheat flours sold between Jan. 6 and 
8 bulked between 6 and 7 million 
hundredweights, carrying a large seg- 
ment of the trade to a full 120 days’ 
coverage. Of the total, approximate- 
ly 2.6 million went to users of spring 
wheat flour and the remainder to 
hard winter flour users. 

With interest in flour purchases 
during most of the period almost at 
the crop year low, several other fac- 
tors, all of which bakers should 
watch closely, came to the front. 
Paramount among these factors is 
the status of 1958 wheat placed un- 
der the government price support 
program, the actual, cumulative ef- 
fect of which neither bakers, flour 
millers nor growers were fully cer- 
tain in the initial days of February. 
Another factor of major importance 
in current flour pricing policies is the 
millfeed market, where a turnabout 
has occurred, sending prices of mill- 
feeds tumbling. And, finally, the sta- 
tus of farm legislation pending in 
Congress will have a strong bearing 
on the buying patterns of bakers and 
millers in the remaining months of 
the crop year. 


Free Wheat Supplies 
Watched Closely 


Jan. 31 ended the eligibility period 
for wheat growers to place 1958 
wheat under the price support pro- 
gram, and it will probably be some 
time before the final total is known. 
Meanwhile, opinion in the trade is 
mixed as to whether the final out- 
come will be tight supplies for the 
remainder of the crop year. On the 
one side, Jan. 1 stocks of wheat were 
the highest in history, indicating that 
ample supplies are likely to be avail- 
able. Behind this factor, also, is the 
sizeable amount of penalty wheat 
grown on acreages not eligible for 
the price support program—for which 
the only outlet now is the free mar- 
ket. 

On the other side, wheat market- 
ings since Jan. 1 and the beginning 
of the new tax- period have not 
picked up sufficiently to loosen prices, 
although the possibility of larger of- 
ferings, of course, still exists. The 
key factor is still the amount of 
wheat placed under loan in January, 
and, from this, pricing policies for 
both wheat and flour will emerge 
more clearly. Bakers should watch 
both sides of the situation closely. 


Free Market Wheat 
Still Variable Factor 


The total amount of 1958 wheat to 
be removed from free market sup- 
plies by the loan program will remain 
a variable factor until January fig- 
ures are tabulated. But there are fig- 
ures available to indicate trends. The 
latest U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture report accounted for approxi- 
mately 489 million bushels of wheat 
entered into the support program as 
of Dec, 31. 


Opinion varies on the exact amount 
of wheat ‘that must be removed 
from the market to sustain artificial 
tightness of prices. The closest ap- 
proximation of this amount ranges 
from 550 million to 600 million bush- 
els of the 1958 crop. Obviously, the 
difference between Dec. 31 and Jan. 
31 amounts roughly to 100 million 
bushels above the 489 million bushel 
figure reported Dec. 31. From this 
figure, too, must be deducted wheat 
redeemed from the support program. 
For December, redemptions climbed 
almost to 6.8 million bushels, which 
amount can be presumed as available 
for free market sale. 

And, finally, there is the overriding 
fact that total stocks of wheat in all 
positions as of early January reached 
a new record peak of 1.8 billion bush- 
els, compared with approximately 1.4 
billion bushels at the same time a 
year ago. Bakers who filled out their 
contracts early in January, fortu- 
nately, will be able to sit on the side- 
lines until the final report on wheat 
placed under price supports is tal- 
lied and the trend of flour and wheat 
prices for the remainder of the crop 
year more clearly defined. 


Farm Legislation 
A Key Factor 


As February opened, the situation 
in Congress over pending farm legis- 
lation gave increasing promise of tak- 
ing a leading role in determining 
pricing policies of both wheat and 
flour in the months ahead. President 
Eisenhower, in his farm message to 
Congress Jan. 29, demanded that 
price supports be lowered substanti- 
ally and drastically for the commodi- 
ties on which there are mandatory 
supports, including wheat. He urged 
a position in which price support lev- 
els be geared to a percentage price 
support level of the last three-year 
national average price for all acreage 
allotment crops. The White House 
program basically calls for a price 
support level dropped to the cost of 
production of the crops involved. 


Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agri- 
culture, is not anxious to take these 
price support levels down sharply 
next year, and it is doubtful that 
Congress will accept them. 

The whole situation, and the out- 
come, is one which will bear close 
scrutiny by bakers as well as millers, 
for on the outcome will rest the basic 
pricing policies under which they 
both will have to work in the months 
ahead. 


Flour Prices Firm 
Throughout January 


With a fairly large segment of the 
bakery buying trade well supplied 
with flour after the first week of 
January, millers did not press with 
any fervor for additional bookings, 
preferring instead to encourage or- 
dering out on existing contracts. 
After the buying period of Jan. 6-8, 
at which purchases were made at an 
average price of $4.65 cwt., bulk 
Kansas City for hard winter stand- 
ard patent, prices rebounded 15¢ to 
25¢ and remained there the remain- 
der of the period. As February 
opened, hard winter wheat flour 
prices were approximately 5¢ above 
Jan. 2, and spring wheat flour prices 
were approximately 12¢ above Jan. 2. 
One of the main reasons for strength 
was the declining level of millfeed 
prices, and the need for flour millers 
to cover losses with stronger flour 
quotations. 

Millfeed prices had reached a rec- 
ord peak in mid-December, and by 
early January recessions were wide- 
spread. By Feb. 1 millfeeds were ap- 
proximately $8 below the record lev- 
els of mid-December. 
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EDITOR DIES 


NEW YORK—Peter J. Braida, edi- 
tor of the American Independent 
Baker and executive secretary of the 
American Bakers Publishing Co., 
died in New York Jan. 29. Mr. Braida 
is survived by his wife and four chil- 
dren. 





... At This Time Last Year... 


FLOUR SALES 


Only one brief period of flour buying occurred in January, with major 
chain and independent bakeries filling out their contract balances up to 120 


days . 


. . the month was more conducive to watching and waiting than buy- 
ing as far as bakers were concerned. 


PRICES 
Flour and wheat prices were on the downgrade during the entire month, 


with indications of more softness to come in the weeks ahead . . 


. with buy- 


ers well supplied, only the possibility of some soft wheat sales loomed as a 


forthcoming avenue of new sales. 


WHEAT SUPPLY 
The free wheat balance as of Jan. 1, 1958, was approximately 366 million 
bushels, compared with 435.1 million bushels the previous year, with good 
reason to believe that free market supplies during the remaining months of 
the crop year would be wholly taken up by exports and domestic consumption. 


CROP OUTLOOK 
There were strong signs that the 1958 Southwest wheat crop on which 
bakers would rely for most of their flour needs might be one of the largest 
in history .. . trade forecasts were already placing the probable outturn 
close to a billion bushels, compared with only 700 million bushels in 1957. 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange; 
Jan. Jan, 

232, & 

—1958-59— 1959 1959 

High Low Close Close 


Am. Bakeries Co. .. 46% 342 43% 44% 
Oe Se ae 78 60% 73% 72\, 
Cont. Baking Co. .. 50% 27% 49% 48% 
ne 106% 99 105% 105% 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co... 58 33% 53/2 54% 
Gen. Baking Co. ... 14% 9% 14% 14 
JM . er eee 141 125 140 139 
Gen. Foods Corp. .. 81 48 80 77% 
Gen. Mills, Inc. ... 98 60% 97 94% 
Merck & Co. ...... 83% 36% 74% 74h, 
Natl. Bisc.., $7 Pfd... 168 149% 159% 160 
PREY GO. .ccsne 42'2 83'2 84 


Procter & Gamble . 78% 55 76% 75% 
St. Regis Paper Co. 48'/2 26% 46% 47, 
Std. Brands, Inc. .. 69% 40% 65'/2 66 


Sunshine Bisc., Inc. . 106 72 97'/2 BA 
Un. Bisc. of Am. .. 37 27% 29% 29% 
Ward Baking Co. ... 15% I1% 14% 14% 
Pee. GOOD ccciciee 95 84 ocen Wa 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd.... 85 87 
Gen. Mills, Inc., 3%% Pfd.... IIIA 113 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. ...... 82 85 
Pillsbury Co., $4 Pfd. ......... 90% 92 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. 93 % 
Std. Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. .. 80% 8I 
Un. Bisc. of Am., $4.50 Pfd.... 93" 9 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 

Quotations on baking, milling and allied 

stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 

Jan. Jan. 

23, 

—1958-59— 1959 1959 

High Low Close Close 

Burry Bisc. Corp. .. 84, 3% Th 8 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y., 

atime te aoe 102 96 -+-- 100% 

SE — huvikon ck nes 40% 24 40 38% 


Stocks not traded: 


Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 

WE BRR VER, niece ck Kee ses 37% 38 
Wagner Baking Co. ........... 3% 3% 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Jan. Jan. 
16, 23, 


—1958-59— 1959 1959 
High Low Close Close 


Canada Bread ...... 5.00 3.25 .... 5.0 
et ERT Pee 55 45 oes 
Can. Bakeries ...... 9 i SEPP 
Can. Food Prod. ... a _ 2.75 a 
, Er re Peery 58 37 52% 51 
Catelli Food, A 44 29 42 42 
Puente thes Saco 5412 40 «... 54h 
Cons. Bakeries ..... 10% 7 82 8% 
Gen. Bakeries ...... 8.872 4.90 8.25 8.00 
3 eRe 5842 53% .... Mp) 
Weston, G., A ...... 3542 212 34% 35% 
D.C Avshineds betinw 3542 21'2 342 35% 
i ee 97 85 89 +1) 


*Less than board lot. 
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Appointed to New 
Executive Position 


RAHWAY, N.J.—Albert W. Merck 
has been appointed assistant to the 
executive vice president of Merck & 
Co., Inc., said Henry W. Gadsden, who 
announced Mr. Merck’s appointment. 

Mr. Merck’s responsibilities will be 
principally in the area of company 
marketing problems. Prior to this ap- 
pointment he had been director of 
advertising and promotion of the 
Merck chemical division since De 
cember, 1955. 


Mr. Merck brings to his new post 
a background of experience in the 
company’s commercial activities since 
1947. He served as chemical purchas 
ing agent, assistant to the manager 
of branches, manager of the chemical 
division’s east coast branch, and in 
several other marketing and met 
chandising capacities, 
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Every baker wants uniform flour...Atkinson delivers it! 





Don’t take less than you can get from BIN ot 
ATKINSON MILLING COMPANY smozarous (9g?) Eaorn 2 









DO YOU KNOW . 
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Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 50 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 


passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. When a high percentage of 
milk solids is used in bread doughs, 
the oven temperature should be low- 
er than for bread made with a low 
milk solid content. 


2. The eggs, sugar and salt used 
in making sponge cakes are heated 
to about 110 to 120° F. to obtain 
a greater volume in baked cakes. 


3. The sugar centent of a good 
grade of molasses runs about 60%. 


4. In order to obtain uniform dis- 
tribution throughout a bread dough, 
it is necessary to melt the short- 
ening, or lard, used in the dough. 


5. When rolling out the crust for 
pies, bread flour should be used to 
produce a more tender crust than 
pastry flour. 

6. Glycerine is used in some cake 
and icing formulas as a moisture- 
retaining agent. 

7. A gallon of eggs weighs 8 lb. 


8. In making soda crackers from 
%% to 14% yeast, based on the 
weights of the flour, is used. 

9. When pecan rolls pop in the 
center during baking, the dough 
should be rolled up tighter, or the 
rolls placed closer together in the 
pans to eliminate this troub'e. 

10. Buttermilk used in bread 
doughs will decrease the danger of 
“rope” during the summer months. 

11. Large blisters on sponge sheet 
cakes are usualiy the result of too 
much top heat in the oven. 

12. Nothing can be done about the 
toughness of the dark parts in a 
marble cake when cocoa or choco- 
late is added to the light batter to 
produce the marble effect. 

13. Baking powder is never used 
in making angel food cakes. 

14. When cinnamon is used in a 
bread or roll dough, fermentation is 
speeded up. 

15. Soap is scmetimes used by 
bakers in making Holland rusk. 

16. Flour in which the baking 
quality has been spoiled through 
storage at too high a temperature 
should be thrown away or sold, as 
it cannot be used in the bakeshop. 





Glidden Buys Spice 


Processing Firm 


CLEVELAND — The Glidden Co. 
has purchased R. C. Pauli & Sons, 
West Coast bulk spice processors. 
Announcement of the acquisition was 
made jointly by Harvey L. Slaugh- 
ter, Glidden vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the firm’s Durkee 
Famous Foods Division, Cleveland, 
and Harold Pauli of R. C. Pauli & 
Sons, San Francisco. 

The sale includes continued use of 
the Pauli brand name by Durkee. 
Harold and Thomas Pauli, and other 
employees, will remain with the op- 
eration. 

Mr. Slaughter said that acquisition 
of the Pauli firm on the West Coast 
follows the opening a year ago of 
Durkee’s coconut and condiment 
plant in Bethlehem, Pa. , 


17. Macaroons baked on paper 
should be removed from the pans as 
they come out of the oven. 

18. Cream of tartar is necessary 
with puff paste to make the prod- 
ucts raise in the oven. 

19. Milk stocks are used in some 
cake mixes to help the cakes stay 
fresh longer. 

20. There is no objection to dis- 
solving the yeast and malt together 
in water when making bread doughs. 
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Two Added to Staff 
Of AIB Laboratories 


CHICAGO — Two persons have 
joined the staff of the American In- 
stitute of Baking laboratories to 
work on Fleischmann research proj- 
ects. 

Karl J. Zobel, a microbiologist, has 
taken over the program of the bacte- 
riology laboratory, where he will con- 
duct research under Fleischmann 
Project No. 2, a study of the micro- 
biology of baking processes and prod- 
ucts. The immediate study is con- 
cerned with the contamination of 
cream-filled bakery products with 
food poisoning organisms. This is a 
rare but real problem for the baker. 
The aim of this study-is to find ways 
by which the baker can be certain 
that his products are entirely safe. 

Mr. Zobel did his undergraduate 
work at Creighton University in 
Omaha, later going to the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, where he earned 
the M.S. degree in microbiology. He 
formerly was on the laboratory staff 
of Corn Products Co. at Argo, IIl., 





Chicago Bakers 


Club Elects 
Officers 


CHICAGO—E. H. Goldsmith, Bak- 
ers Associates, Inc., has been elected 
president of the Bakers Club of Chi- 
cago for 1959. John A. Revord, Ster- 
win Chemicals, Inc., Evanston, IIl., 
was named first vice president, and 
George H. Sheehan, R. F. McMahon 
& Co., was elected second vice presi- 
dent. 

The new treasurer is Earl G. John- 
son, Pepperidge Farm, Inc., Downers 
Grove, Ill. Alfred W. Koss, American 
Bakeries Co., was reelected secretary. 

Serving on the board of directors 
in addition to the officers are: Robert 
F. Cain, Cain’s English Muffin Ce.; 
Seymour G. Carlson, Signe Carlson 
Bakeries Co.; Louis E. Caster, Rock- 
ford Colonial Baking Co., Rockford, 
Ill.; Seymour S. Fagan, Seymour S. 
Fagan Co.; Ogden A. Geilfuss, South- 
ern Bakeries Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Nor- 
man W. Jenkins, Jr, Standard 
Brands, Inc.; Stanley A. Kretchman, 
Kretchman Materials Co., and C. D. 
Sanderson, the Pillsbury Co., Des 
Plaines, Ill. 

The executive manager, Louise K. 
Buell, will pass her 16th year with 
the club in March. 





and more recently has been on the re- 
search staff of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture Northern Utilization 
Research and Development Division 
Laboratory at Peoria, IIl. 

Evelyn T. Mueller has been ap- 
pointed as laboratory technician, as- 
sisting with the Fleischmann Project 
No. 1, on the nutritive value of wheat, 
flour and bread. She will be working 
under the direction of Frank N. Hep- 
burn, research chemist, and Dr. Wil- 
liam K. Calhoun, research nutrition- 
ist. Miss Mueller, a native Chicago- 
an, was recently graduated from 
Wright Junior College, where her ma- 
jor subjects were chemistry and bi- 
ology. 








FSU SCHOLARSHIP—The first annual scholarship to be established by an 
allied company for students in baking science and management at Florida 
State University, Tallahassee, has been presented by International Milling 
Co. Duane Vaughn, divisional sales manager of International, on the left, is 
presenting a check and letter of authorization to Benson L. Skelton, presi- 
dent of Southern Bakers Assn. On the right is Harry Murdaugh, Decatur, 
_Ga., district sales manager for International, who is vice president of the 
Atlanta Bakers Club. The recipient of the $300 scholarship will be chosen by 
a faculty committee with consideration given to scholastic standing, leader- 
ship, character and financial need. The new grant boosts to 11 the number 
of scholarships awarded annually by International to students interested in 
the flour, feed milling or allied industries. International awards a similar 
grant each year to a student in the baking course at Dunwoody Industrial 
Institute, Minneapolis. 
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John J. Barabino 


SALES ENGINEER—John J. Bara- 
bino, who for the past 10 years was 
associated with Petersen Oven Co., 
Franklin Park, Ill., has been appoint- 
ed a sales engineer for the food ma- 
chinery division of Baker Perkins, 
Inc., Saginaw, Mich. According to 
Claud Bryson, vice president in 
charge of food machinery sales, Mr. 
Barabino will make the New York 
office of Baker Perkins his headquar- 
ters. His new territory will include 
certain specified accounts in New 
York and New Jersey for all food 
machinery and allied equipment, in- 
cluding the Petersen line, now being 
built by Baker Perkins. He also will 
operate as sales manager covering 
the Roast-N-Bake, revolving and 
standard Ec-Tri-Flex ovens (designs 
by Petersen) with a jobber organi- 
zation throughout the entire U.S. 
Prior to joining Petersen, Mr. Bara- 
bino owned and operated a baking 
concern. 





Continental Baking Co. 
Appoints James Hooks 


To West Coast Post 


RYE, N.Y.—R. Newton Laughlin, 
president of the Continental Baking 
Co., has announced the promotion of 
James Hooks, Burlingame, Cal., to 
the position of regional manager in 
charge of the company’s operations 
in the Far West, exclusive of South- 
ern California. He takes the pest 
formerly held by Jack Goldie, Ather- 
ton, who died recently. 

The territory over which Mr. 
Hooks assumes control includes 
bread and cake bakeries in San 
Francisco, Spokane and Ogden, 
Utah; a cake bakery in Seattle, and 
bread bakeries in Berkeley, Sacra- 
mento, Portland, Seattle, Tacoma 
and Salt Lake City. Depots are op- 
erated in three Pacific Coast states, 
Idaho and Wyoming, and there are 
sales agencies in Nevada and Mon- 
tana. The regional office is located 
at 1790 Industrial Way, Redwood 
City, Cal. 

Mr. Hooks has been regional sales 
manager for both the Far West and 
Southern California districts of Con- 
tinental since August, 1950. A Con- 
tinental employee since 1931, he was 
manager of the company’s bakery in 
Wichita, Kansas, before transferring 
to the Coast. He is married and has 
two children, Lynn, 15, and Jim, Jr. 
11. 
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FOR MEN 
IN MOTION 








A “man in motion” is the bakery 

executive who is going places. 
Relaxation is important in his busy 

life. Important to help him maintain 
his driving, energetic pace. He is a sound 

businessman. Alert to new trends, familiar 
with technical changes, he constantly seeks better 
methods, new product and sales ideas. He is confident because 
quality ingredients back him up all the way. The 


“man in motion” knows that for top-quality, uniform baking, he 





can depend upon Drinkwater Flour. 


MORE SOUTHWESTERN BAKERS HAVE USED DRINKWATER 
FLOUR FOR MORE YEARS THAN ANY OTHER BRAND 


DRINKWATER FLOUR 


Vorten Milling Company, Dallas, Texas 


A Division of Burrus Mills, Incorporated 
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From the Consumer's Angle 
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Bakers Who Learn ‘Customer’s Point of View’ 
Raise Sales Figures in Today’s Complex Market 


Back in 1951 the important 
topic of the hour was manpower— 
where to get it and how to develop it. 
And in the years before 1951, most 
bakery conventions were chiefly con- 
cerned with solving problems of pro- 
duction and distribution, with the 
gigantic physical problems that ac- 
companied this industry’s transfor- 
mation from a handicraft operation 
to a mass-production, billion-dollar 
business. 

Today, however, the nation’s bak- 
ers are starting to concentrate on 
marketing problems. They are seek- 
ing ways and means to “sell” the 
products that can be produced in 
such abundance by their skilled man- 
power and marvelous machines. 

As was pointed out in one of the 
bakery publications roughly 80% of 
the wholesale bread session at the 
last American Bakers Assn. conven- 
tion was devoted to marketing as- 





EDITOR’S NOTE — Mr. Fileisch- 
mann is*’a vice=president of Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc. His article, with 
the original title of “The marketing 
picture from the consumer’s angle,” 
was delivered before the recent con- 
vention of the Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn. 





pects of the wholesale business. And, 
although the marketing situation is 
not quite as acute in the retail 
branch of the business, there has 
been a similar increase of interest 
in marketing among retail bakers, 
particularly the multi-unit operators. 

My only objection to this shift 
in interest and emphasis is that I 
have been forced to shift with it. 

For a good many years now I 
have been talking about the need 
for more and better manpower de- 
velopment. And, as a natural conse- 
quence, T have developed a certain 
degree of insight into the aspirations 
and motivations of the men and 
women who make up that manpower. 

Now I am asked to change my act. 
I am asked to tell you about the 
aspirations and motivations of the 
men and women who “buy” bakery 
products, rather than the people who 
produce and distribute them. 

As a matter of fact, that should 
not be too difficult a trick. Because, 
as I draw closer and closer to official 
retirement, I find that I think more 
and more like a consumer. The only 
hitch is that I am not a “typical” 
consumer—by which I mean I am not 
the “average” housewife who pur- 
chases about 80% of all the baked 
foods bakers produce. This is a slight 
handicap, but, as a husband and 
father who has spent a great many 
years studying the purchasing proc- 
esses of a wife and daughter, I feel 
I am at least a pseudo expert on the 
subject. 

Woman’s Viewpoint 

Moreover, an exceptionally able 
young lady who has made a special 
study of marketing methods in the 
baking industry has drawn a very 
good picture of them from the 
woman’s viewpoint. According to this 
informant’s research and personal 
experience, there are a number of 
things a wholesale or retail baker 
can do to put women shoppers in a 


By A. R. FLEISCHMANN 
Standard Brands, Inc. 


favorable mood and help influence 
their buying decisions. We know, for 
instance, that women buyers are 
favorably influenced by polite, friend- 
ly, pleasant sales people, just as they 
are favorably influenced by clean and 
attractive merchandise displays. 

We also know that a woman’s ac- 
tual buying decisions are often in- 
fluenced by her desire to please oth- 
ers, rather than by her own desires. 
For example, women usually buy and 
serve the foods they think will please 
their families, rather than the foods 
they personally like, because winning 
praise and approval from the mem- 
bers of her family is more important 
to a woman than satisfying her own 
food preferences. 

That is why it is more effective 
to say to a woman, “Your husband 
will like this type bread,” than it is 
to say, “You will like this type 
bread.” 

Also, it is better salesmanship to 
say to a woman, “This enriched 
bread will give your children the 
vitamins they need,” than it is to 
say, “This enriched bread will give 
you the vitamins you need.” 

However, I have been informed and 
assured that nothing the wholesaler 
or retailer can do is more important 
than the personal salesmanship of 


‘his routemen or retail clerks in their 


daily contacts with the women who 
purchase their products. 

At this point, some wholesale bak- 
ers may wonder if they are tuned 
into the right station. Since whole- 
sale route salesmen are chiefly con- 
cerned with contacting the grocer 
rather than the grocer’s customers, 
they may feel that this advice ap- 
plies only to sales personnel of the 
retail or home service baker. 

Well, gentlemen, I am here to tell 
you that it “does” apply to the 
wholesale route salesman because he 
too has many opportunities to in- 
fluence the woman shopper right at 
the point of purchase. And we all 
know that that is the point where 
every little bit of influence counts. 

According to a lady expert on the 
“woman’s viewpoint,” there are three 
different ways in which a wholesale 
salesman (or any other sales per- 
son) can influence the prospective 
buyer of his products: 1. By the way 
he looks . . . by his general appear- 
ance as the representative of his 
company; 2. by the way he acts... 
by the things he does on the street 
and in the store, and 3. by what he 
says ... by the things he tells women 
buyers whenever he has an opportu- 
nity. 

Let us start first with “the way 
he looks” and see how important 
this factor can be in the over-all 
selling picture. 


Cleanliness Is Expected 


It does not meen that the sales- 
man who looks like Clark Gable 
will be able to sell the most bread. 
All it means is that a woman shopper 
naturally expects that the people 
who distribute food products will al- 
so look clean and neat, especially 
clean. If the salesman does not—if 
he drops off his baked foods while 
looking like a garage mechanic who 
has just removed a ruptured oil 


filter—the women who see him are 
going to take a very dim view of 
the products he is delivering. 

It seems that this advice on neat- 
ness and cleanliness applies to the 
salesman’s truck as well as to him- 
self. You all know how the little 
woman hates to get into a dusty, 
scuffed-up family car. Well, most 
women feel the same way about all 
dirty cars! And everytime they see 
a bakery truck in a sloppy and care- 
less condition they subconsciously 
give the company and its products 
a big black mark. ~ 

Now let us talk about how a route 
salesman can influence women buy- 
ers by the way he “acts” while driv- 
ing to or servicing his stops. 

First, how does the average wom- 
an “want” a sales representative to 
act? Well, my expert on the woman’s 
viewpoint tells me that almost every 
woman looks for and appreciates 
courtesy and politeness. 

When a salesman is driving a truck 
he might exhibit those desirable qual- 
ities by giving a woman a chance to 
cross the street in front of him, even 
when he has the right of way. Or he 
might give her a chance to park her 
car in an empty space in front of a 
store, even though he saw it first. 
These are polite and courteous ges- 
tures that build good will for his 
company and eventually build sales. 

When the salesman is off the street 
and in the grocery store the polite 
little things that count might be hoid- 
ing a door open for a woman as she 
is entering or leaving, or just smiling 
and saying, “Good morning, Ma’am,” 
as he meets a shopper’s eyes. (Inci- 
dentally, my informant assures me 
that a gal is never too young or old 
to appreciate these gestures.) 


Another type of action that always 
impresses the women shoppers is the 
way the salesman handles and dis- 
plays his products. Here he can take 
a tip from today’s TV salesmen, who 
hold and display the things they sell 
as if they were crown jewels. Why? 
Because they are aiming their pitch 
at women. And they know that wom- 
en are strongly influenced by the way 
a product is presented, by the way it 
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is handled as well as by the way it 
is wrapped and packaged. 

So, when a woman watches 4 route 
salesman stacking his bread and lay- 
ing out his other products carefully 
and attractively she will be im- 
pressed; she will get the idea that 
there is ‘something pretty special 
about those products. 

Incidentally, this opinion, together 
with most of the others I am offering 
for consideration, is based on my 
informant’s personal research and 
observation at the point of purchase 
rather than on feminine intuition. 

Last but by no means least among 
the things that can influence the 
woman shopper’s point of view are 
the things the salesman says. 

This can range all the way from a 
brief and cheerful, ‘Good Morning,” 
to a discussion on the importance of 
thiamine, niacin and riboflavin in the 
daily diet of the average adult Amer- 
ican. It all depends upon the type of 
opening the prospect gives him. 


Advice Appreciated 
He should also remember _ that 


women shoppers respect and appre f 
ciate the advice of other men on what 


their men might like to eat. Which 
means he should say things such ag, 
“I’m sure your husband will really 
go for that chocolate cake, Ma’am. 
I had some last night and it’s the best 
I’ve tasted yet!” 

As previously discussed, most wom- 
en buy most foods with someone oth 

(Turn to FLEISCHMANN, page 40) 











NUTRITIONISTS AT WORK—Sandwich production designed for vending 


machine and luncheonette operators was one of the many activities for Amert 
can Institute of Baking nutritionists during a recent meeting. Pictured clock 
wise from the foreground are Marcie Sanders, Mary Kuhlman, Virginis 
White, Mildred Arnold, Marguerite Robinson, Una Wood, Dorothy Wilcot, 
Ruth Clarke (behind Miss Sanders), Esther Peterson, Mabel Evans and Am 


Russell at the extreme right. 
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NOW BEMIS GIVES YOU THE BEST ~~ 
NONPREMIUM ANTI-SKID MULTIWALL BAG 











Here is a simple, convincing do-it- 
yourself test for comparing the new 
Bemis Anti-Skid Multiwall and any 
other nonpremium multiwall. Put 
one bag on a smooth board and tilt 
it, measuring the exact point at which 
the bag starts to skid. Then try it 
with the other bag. O. K.—go ahead. 








There are many commercial anti-skid 
papers and anti-skid treatments. Some are 
only partially effective. Others are expensive 
...demand a high premium! 


But now— Bemis offers a new sheet that 
will give you definitely the best anti-skid per- 
formance of any multiwall at no upcharge. 
Its performance is equal to or better than 
many anti-skid multiwalls for which you 
pay a premium price. 

And the new Bemis Anti-Skid Multiwalls 
make possible still finer Bemis brand print- 
ing because of the smoother paper surface. 
(The increased surface friction is obtained 


through the addition of a special compound 
during the papermaking process. The paper 
does not ‘“‘feel rough.’’) 

Improved stack-ability ... better printing... 


no upcharge. Three very good reasons for 
trying Bemis Anti-Skid Multiwalls. Call 


your Bemis Man today. 
Bemis 


General Offices —408 Pine Street 
St. Louis 2—CHestnut 1-0900 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Iyig nf the Baker’s Doorbell 





The Home Town Bakery has 
opened for business at Mableton, a 
suburb of Atlanta, Ga. It is owned 
by W. G. Newbern. 

w 


Elmer MaGee, president of the 
Sweetheart Bakeries at Mexico, Mo., 
has sold his equipment and trucks. 
About 25 employees were affected 


by the shutdown. Mr. MaGee came 
to Mexico in 1920 from Hannibal, 
Mo., to manage the Zimmerman Bak- 
ery. In 1924 the present Sweetheart 
Bakeries plant on South Jefferson 
Street was built. 
& 

The Pure Food Bake Shop, 128 

Church St., Burlington, Vt., has been 


closed, it was announced by the pro- 
prietor, Albert T. LeBlanc. 
@ 


The plant of the Kroger Co. at 
Cincinnati is being moved to Indian- 
apolis, according to Edward R. 
Florea, manager of the Kroger bak- 
ery manufacturing division. The com- 
pany is building a large, modern 
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is best produced with stone ground flour. Make new friends every day 
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. and be sure you always use Bay 
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cleaned plump, high protein Springwheat. 


Ask your Bay State representative about it the next time he calls on you. 
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bakery in Indianapolis to serve a 
wide area, including Cincinnati. The 
area now is being served by two 
bakeries, Mr. Florea said. 


2 
Bill’s Ranch Market of Burbank, 
Cal., has utilized a section of its 
parking lot for a bakery to be man- 
aged by Sylvester Lukezich and 
James Esposto. Glass sides make it 
possible for shoppers to see every 
phase of baking operations. 
= 
E. B. Schlief has been named man- 
ager of the new Chattanooga branch 
opened by Dixie Creme Donut Shops, 
2 


After 66 years in the industry, 
Albin J. Nelson has sold the Nelson 
Home Bakery, Rockford, IIL, and re. 
tired. Mr. Nelson operated the busi- 
ness at 602 Seventh St. since 1922. 
Earlier, he operated his own bakery 
at 515 Seventh St. until it was de. 
stroyed by fire. 


Rhoda Cole has been named man- 
ager of the Shoreline St ore in 
Lorain, Ohio, the 53rd outlet of 
Hough’s Bakeries, Inc., Cleveland. 

@ 

The Small Business Administration 
has approved the following loans; 
Spurgeon Bros. Bakery, Inc., Knox. 
ville, Tenn., $40,000, the firm will 
box and bag cookies; Earle Biscuit 
Co., Irving, Texas, a bakery, $10,000, 

e 


The Davidson Baking Co. at Port- 
land, Ore., will construct a new 10, 
000 sq. ft. warehouse and truck serv- 
icing building at N.E. Oregon St 
and 20th Ave. The cost is estimated 
at $100,000. About 8,000 sq. ft. ef 
the new building will be used for 
storage and a 20 ft. by 100 ft. drive- 
through section will be used for 
washing and servicing of trucks. 


Wilbur W. Griggs, in the baker; 
business at Richmond, Va., for 36 
years, has closed his two bakeries 
there. Mr. Griggs plans to go into 
semi-retirement. 

e 

Lester Hendrickson, manager of 
the bakery at South Amana, Iowa, 
has been succeeded by John Honolka, 
formerly of Cedar Rapids. 

e 


George Baldwin has taken over 
the building, equipment and operation 
of the Brownton (Minn.) Bakery, 
formerly owned by Mrs. Albert Wo'f. 
Mr. Baldwin was formerly in Mora, 
Minn. 

a 

The Star Bakery recently opened 
a new $100,000 branch operation at 
25205 Broadway in Cleveland, Ohio, 

Ss 


The Davidson Baking Co., Portland, 
Ore., recently called for bids on con- 
struction of a 10,000 sq. ft. warehouse 
and truck servicing facility. The cost 
is estimated at $100,000. About 8,00 
feet of the total square feet of space 
will be used for storage, and a drive 
through section will be utilized for 
washing and servicing of trucks. 


e 

Frank Schutter, head of the Kay 
Bakery at Memphis, Tenn., and Mr. 
Schutter, recently celebrated _ theif 
golden wedding in that city. Mr 
Schutter recently retired as head a 
the bakery in favor of his son-in-law, 
Millard Kay, but continued to remail 
active in the business. 

@ 

Albert Wohlleb, Wohlleb’s Bakery, 
Louisville, has been installed as pre& 
ident of the Louisville Bakers Asst 
Other new officers are James Kral, 
Kraus Bakery, vice president; Joseph 
Heitzman, Heitzman Bakery, secre 
tary-treasurer, and Peter Zieglef, 
sergeant at arms. 


Febri 
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Top Management Speaks . . . 





Alert Bakers Give Production Men 
Key Position on Management Team 


By R. Newton Laughlin, President 
Continental Baking Co. 


NEW YORK—Let me begin on a 
popular note by saying that I think 
production men, on the whole, are 
under-rated and under-paid. What is 
more, I do not think they are as 
important a part of the management 
team as they should be. 

Let me add that before produc- 
tion men can achieve their right- 
ful position in any baking organiza- 
tion, there are a number of things 
which they must realize, and cer- 
tain things which they must stress. 

Let’s us start with the problem 
of personnel. Back in the days when 
I was breaking into the baking busi- 
ness, a production man was often a 
fellow with a weak mind and a strong 
back. That is no longer the case, 
and it is going to be less the case 
in the future. Today, production ex- 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Laugh- 
lin’s address, with the title of “Man- 
agement’s View of Production Men,” 
was presented to a recent meeting 
of the Metropolitan Bakery Produc- 
tion Club, Inc., New York. In addi- 
tion to covering the role of the pro- 
duction man in the present day bak- 
ery, Mr. Laughlin covers several 
other subjects of current interest to 
bakery management. 

¥ ¥ 
ecutives must raise their sights on 
the type of men they are hiring, and 
they must place far greater em- 
phasis on the educational background 
of trainees. A modern automated 
bakery is a loud whoop and holler 
away from the typical bakery of only 
a dozen or so years back, and this 
is only the beginning of a continu- 
ing process of change. There are 
men today we would not consider 
hiring, but whom we would have 
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been glad to have on our payroll back 
in the easygoing 1920’s. And there 
are men we consider adequate 
enough today who will be far from 
adequate ten years or so from now. 

I think most of you _ recognize 
this new employment factor. In the 
case of our company, we currently 
send four men a year to Florida 
State University. Some of them, I 
suppose, will end up in sales, but 
others will go into production. This 
is simply a first step on our part 
to encourage men with a college 
background to enter the production 
side of the baking business. It is 
not a complete answer, of course, 
but it does point toward the road 
we must follow in the future. It is 
up to production men to figure out 
other steps, and to take them. You 
may run into opposition from old tim- 
ers to whom such a man is a book 
baker. It is your job to meet this 
opposition with the proper answers 
and the proper program, and make 
your point stick. 


Stepping Up Quality 


Stepping up the quality of the 
trainees, however, is by no means 
the whole solution. Once we get 
them,. we must provide such men 
with the proper incentive and op- 
portunity. Accelerated training 
schedules should be set up to in- 
terest and hold the type of men we 
want. Production employees must be 
made to realize there is room for 
advancement—all the way to the 
top. If we do not follow through, 
we can be sure other industries will, 
and our bright young men will 
quickly decide to go where their 
brightness is appreciated. 

The day is past when a baker was 
simply a man whose only job was to 
follow directions. Today, bakers must 
know not only what they are doing 
but “why” they are doing it. Basical- 
ly, this means they must understand 
the chemistry of baking. I would 
even go so far as to suggest that, 
in future recruiting, we should go 
after a certain percentage of men 
who have degrees in chemistry. I am 
also inclined to think that promis- 
ing recruits should be encouraged 
to take courses in the chemistry of 
foods, even if it means finding ways 
of releasing them from duty during 
course hours, or helping to pay their 
bills. 

There is a parallel approach to this 
problem which was considered when 
we decided to build our new labo- 
ratories and experimental bakeries 
in Rye. As soon as it is completely 
staffed, we plan to bring back our 
more promising bakers to teach 
them something about the chemistry 
of the baking business. We are now 
in the process of teaching our new 
chemists to be bakers, and they are 
taking to it better than you might 
expect. The next logical step is to 
teach our bakers to be chemists. 
I might add, our scientists are be- 
ing taught by bakers, and we feel 
that the exchange of information 
which results will be invaluable to 
both groups. They will have to co- 
operate with each other more and 
more, and must be able to appreci- 
ate each other’s problems. 

In short, if the baking industry is 
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going to use more complex machin- 
ery, and to work from fewer but 
larger bakeries, and I am sure this 
will be the case, the bakers them- 
selves must be cquipped to deal with 
more complex problems. The baker 
of the future will continue to be an 
artist, but he will have to be a sci- 
entist as well. 


Sales Cooperation 


Along the same lines, there is an 
assortment of other problems which 
production men must cope with and 
so've if they are to pull a powerful 
oar on the baking management crew. 

The first has to do with coopera- 
tion between production men and the 
sales department. Obviously, the 
more cooperation the better, but it 
must not be one-sided. I have found 
that in many cases production men 
have bent over backwards trying to 
please sales. 

On the bakery level, I know. from 
my own experience in visiting our 
bakeries that we are continually 
making split runs on varieties. When 
I ask why this should be done, I 
usually find that our managers have 
failed completely to understand how 
much split runs cost them in money 
and shop efficiency. Nor did they 
appreciate how much was lost as far 
as uniform product quality was con- 
cerned. The bakery manager, it 
seems, merely asked the superintend- 
ent if such-and-such could be done, 
and the superintendent gave a quick 
“yes,” without telling the manager 
what the unpleasant and costly re 
sults could be. 

Now, do not get me wrong. I am 
all for cooperation. But in some 
cases, the best cooperation a shop 
superintendent can give is to say 
“no” and then explain the reason 
behind that “no.” And on the home 

(Continued on page 19) 





If the production man is to 
gain his rightful place in the 
sun, and on the payroll, he 
will have to be six things: 

@ Personnel Man 

@ Chemist 

@ Engineer 

@ Salesman 

@ Sartorial Expert 

@ Master Baker 
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office !evel of multi-bakery opera- 
tions, it is equally necessary at times 
to say “no” even louder. 

Next, let me say a few words 
about a subject on which I am some- 
thing of a fanatic, time and tem- 
perature control. 

If there is one thing I have learned 
in baking, it is the fact that time 
and temperature control adds up to 
a great deal more than pleasant con- 
versation, it is about the most im- 
portant factor in constant quality 
production. We talk a lot about pre- 
cision baking and uniformity of prod- 
uct. We might be smarter if we 
talked less and spent our time doing 
more about it. 

Let me give you an example: 
For years I have been trying to sell 
our cake department on the idea 
of placing a sign on each rack read- 
ing, “These cakes should be wrapped 
by such and such a time.” Weil, it 
may be that the signs go up for a 
while after I have been in a particu- 
larly vehement mood, but all too 
often they are quickly forgotten. So 
far, only a few of our bakeries con- 
sistently follow this simple but im- 
portant practice. I am sad, but not 
discouraged, and I am going to be 
vehement until I crack the ice. I 
would suggest that you gentlemen 
do likewise. 

Similarly, I have a standing bet of 
$1 with our bakery managers that 
whenever I turn up at a bakery the 
bread at that time will not be 
wrapped at the proper temperature. 
It does not make me very happy to 
report that I win more bets than I 
lose. 

It all boils down to this: Far too 
many production men figure that 
time and temperature controls are 
attractive little gadgets which are 
nice to show off to bakery visitors, 
but that they really are not 100% 
necessary. Until they come to the 
realization that those gadgets are 
about 110% necessary, we will con- 
tinue to have far too much variation 
in the quality of our baked products. 


Pride of Authorship 


The next item on my agenda is 
a subject which might be entitled 
“Pride of Authorship.” Those are 
high sounding words which, trans- 
lated, mean that the baking indus- 
try today is selling entirely too many 
cripples as first class merchandise. 
I know why this happens, of course. 
People at the bakeries are trying to 
keep the cost of cripples down and 
the profits up. Well, maybe their 
aims are lofty, but they ought to 
realize that they are keeping the 
number of customers down as well. 
When we sell cripples, we are doing 
one thing, and it is not exactly 
nice: we are foisting on the public 
certain products of which, down deep 
in our hearts, we should be thor- 
oughly ashamed. 

Do we get away with it? If we 
Say we do, we are kidding ourselves, 
not the customers. The public, be- 
lieve me, is not as gullible as some 
of us make it out to be. It is my 
hunch that the old saw, “There’s a 
sucker born every minute,” only 
proves one thing—Barnum was nev- 
er a baker. 

There is one thing that has al- 
Ways been traditional with the bak- 
ing industry, and that is the pride in 
its products. Down through the cen- 
turies, bakers have been considered 
artists. In the old days, the village 
baker was automati’cally one of the 
important men in the village, be- 
Cause he was an artist who turned 
out an indispensable but artistic 
Product. If you know your Balzac 
and your Smollett, you know how 
true this is. It is our job right now 
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to get back to that ancient ideal. We 
must realize that every loaf of bread 
and every cake we turn out must 
represent a beautiful picture; looking 
at it, we must be able to hold our 
heads high and say, “This is my 
work.” 


In this connection, it seems to me 
that if our shop superintendents and 
our foremen will get out on the 
routes from time to time, visiting 
the stores in which our merchandise 
is sold, they will have a far better 
understanding of the importance of 
every loaf of bread or every cake 
being perfect. And I mean perfect, 
not only in its taste, make-up and 


appearance, but in its wrapping as 
well. 


By the same token, I feel that 
our salesmen and supervisors should 
be encouraged to spend enough time 
in the shop to thoroughly appreciate 
all of the care and effort that go 
into the making of a loaf of bread 
or a cake. Just as production men 
would better realize the importance 
of quality to sales if they would ride 
the routes now and then, so the sales 
personnel would be better able to 
sell intelligently and convincingly if 
they knew more about the excellence 
of the product they are selling. It is 
axiomatic that the salesman must 
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be sold before he is equipped to sell 
the customer. I think that, as pro- 
duction men, you should take the 
lead in constantly inviting members 
of the sales department to visit with 
you in your shops. 


Better Ways 


I would also like to suggest that, 
as production men, one of our top 
jobs is to be constantly on the look- 
out for better ways of doing things, 
regardless of how well-established 
and time-honored the old ways may 
be. Because something has been done 
in a certain way for years is no 
guarantee against a better way of 
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doing it. Take, 2s an example, the 
question of aged flour versus freshly 
milled flour. When the freshly m‘lled 
flour first reached the market, a good 
many production men—I hope no one 
here tonight—said it could not be 
used, or that bread made frem it 
would be inferior in quality. Today, 
we all know from expcrience that 
the new flour can be used, and used 
well, with a tremendous saving in 
storage space and ease of handling, 
and no loss of quality whatsoever. 
The time-tested method simply had 
not been tested enough. 


I am continually asking our peo- 
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ple “why” they do things a certain 
way. If the answer is, “They have 
always done it that way,” my reply 
is, “This isn’t enough of an answer.” 
True, it may be the best known 
way, and it might be the right thing 
to do, but at least our production 
people—and people in other divisions 
as well—should know precisely “why” 
they are using that particular meth- 
od, and “why” it is considered best. 
To go a step further, no one should 
ever really consider a method or an 
ingredient “best.” It is just the best 
about which he happens to know, 
or the best available at the mo- 


ment. He should always keep in mind 
the possibility that a week, or a 
year, or 10 years from now, some- 
body, possibly he, may figure out a 
better way, if he keeps his mind 
and eyes open. And finally, he con- 
stantly keeps in mind the credo of 
the Metropolitan Bakery Production 
Club, “He who closes his mind to 
another’s ideas invariably shuts out 
more than he shuts in.” 

I simply do not feel that we ask 
the question, “Why?” often enough. 
We shou'd be asking it continually. 
We should ask it whether we are 
talking about formulas, methods, in- 
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gredients or products. We should ask 
it of the production staff, the sales 
staff, the purchasing department, 
every division of our business. We 
must constantly be on the trail of 
a better way, a better produet. 

Up at Rye, we are continually on 
the hunt for those of our men who 
have drive and imagination—the men 
who keep asking themselves, “Why?” 
We hope to bring them into our new 
experimental bakeries and let them 
experiment to their heart’s content, 
I am positive there is tremendous 
latent power in every baking organ- 
ization, if only given an opportunity 
to develop. It is up to the production 
leaders in every company to see that 
these men are given such a chance, 
You may not have a full-blown labo- 
ratory to send them to, but plain, 
old-fashioned encouragement may 
well do the trick. 


Cleanliness 


Now, if you do not mind, I weuld 
like to jump to a more down-to-earth 
subject—and none is more down to 
earth than dirt. To paraphrase the 
old advertisement, “Dirt is a horrid 
word, but it’s worse on the floor of 
your bakery.” 

During the course of a year, I visit 
over 100 bakeries, and I can assure 
you they vary greatly in cleanliness. 
What’s more, with few exceptions, 
the cleaner and more sparkling the 
bakery, the better its product. The 
dirtier, the more slovenly the bakery, 
the poorer its product. I do not mean 
that dirt necessarily gets into the 
baked foods. What I do mean is that 
an organization—or an individual— 
which takes pride in its physical 
appearance is a cinch to take equal 
pride in the quality of its product, 

Along with cleanliness goes its 
blood relative, “personal appear- 
ance,” and the same principle holds 
equally well. If the employees of a 
bakery are not neat and clean, in all 
probability they will not be oper 
ating a clean shop, and their product 
will be sloppy. I think that we, as 
production men, frequently ought to 
take a long look at our employees, 
Do they look the part of a success- 
ful organization or are they sloppy, 
unshaven and sort of rundown at 
the heels? Do they give the. appear- 
ance of business men and artisans, 
or would they be at home on skid 
row? To bring this down to present 
company, are we insisting that they 
work c'eanly, or are we permitting 
them to operate on the theory that 
there are janitors or sanitors to 
clean up their mess? Remember that 
our janitors and sanitors may be 
clean, neat and efficient, but they 
do not make bread. 

In my opinion, if we are going to 
have pride of authorship in making 
a beautiful and delicious product, 
our people must be taught to look 
the part, to be neat and to work 
clean. And may | suggest that there 
is a logical starting point—the Iccker 
room? It has been my experience that 
the condition of a locker room is 4 
pretty good indication of the condi- 
tion of the shop. If the locker rcom 
is neat and clean at all times, the 
odds are excellent that the shop will 
be equally neat and clean. On the 
other hand, if it resembles a pig pen, 
or a city dump, the shop will too. 

I think we should insist that our 
employees’ lockers be inspected regu- 
larly. Believe me, if you do not com 
duct a monthly inspection,) you may 
receive a very unpleasant jolt the 
first time you go through them. 
Equally significant and necessary may 
be periodic examinations of the cast- 
ers on your racks. I do not know 4 
better way to teli quickly whether 
employees are clean in their work 
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“Yes!... Our Mills are right up to date!” 


Frank Lindholm, Superintendent of our Hastings 
Mill, Hastings, Minnesota, is proud to show 
*““Mr. American Farmer” one of our mills on his 
tour of King Midas. We are a milling company 
that has always based its operations on main- 


taining the most modern mills to produce the 
highest quality flour. 

Constant vigilance and the highest milling 
integrity, to continually produce the best, that’s 
what King Midas stands for, that’s what we do! 
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habits, or have let the sanitors clean 
up at the end of a run. 

Cleanliness, they say, is next to 
godliness. Maybe, but in the baking 
business I am more interested in a 
man’s ‘work and personal habits than 
in his religion. 

Now, let me go back again to the 
pressing need for our bakers to 
know something akout chemistry, 
and to appreciate the “why” behind 
what they are doing. As you know, 
one of our major problems today is 
the staling of bread. We have made 
some headway, but even our top re- 
search chemists will tell you there 
is still more mystery than method 
behind the chemical changes we call 
staling. Similar to the problem of 
cancer, we know something of cause, 
a good deal about effect, and we 
have developed ways of dealing with 
it and, within limitations, arresting 
it. But we do not really know what 
it is, and we certainly do not know 
how to cure it. 

I have no idea how near or remote 
the time may be, but one of these 
days the problem of staling- will be 
licked once and for all. And I would 
like to predict that the fellows who 
lick it will be bakers turned chem- 
ists, chemists turned bakers, or a 
combination of the two. It is a bak- 
er’s problem and it is pesos to pea- 
nuts a baker will be in at the finish; 
another reason for seeking out top 
personnel. 


Flour Variations 


Then, there is the other major 
problem facing bakers today: Why 
should there be such a wide variation 
in the flour we use? The simple an- 
swer, of course, is: There should not 
be wide variation. I do not say our 
bakery production men will solve this 
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one, although I do not rule out the 
possibility. I do think, though, that 
their cooperation will be an impor- 
tant factor in the eventual solution. 

The fact is, flour variations will 
continue to plague us until the mill 
chemist better understands what 
“we” want, and we, in turn, under- 
stand the production problems ‘‘he” 
faces. The solution, I feel, will be- 


come evident as soon as we start 
working together, trading informa- 


tion, combining the results of our 
joint experience and research, and 
then sending it back to the farmer 
and to the research departments of 
our top agricultural universities. All 
this will take time, but it will have 
to be done. Meanwhile, I am con- 
vinced that a closer relationship be- 
tween our bakery production men 
and the mill chemists will lead to 
increasing uniformity in the flour 
we use. 

Earlier, I mentioned possible im- 
provements in production methods. 
In my opinion, the new A.M.F. ma- 
chine and the Wallace & Tiernan 
process represent major break- 
throughs in baking. I do not mean 
by this that I am backing either 
of them 100% or even 50%. I realize 
that there is a wide divergence of 
opinion among production men as to 
the quality that these processes turn 
out. Whether they prove the eventu- 
al answer or not, I could not be 
happier about them. At the very 
least, the development of these proc- 
esses shows vividly that the industry 
is not content to stand still, and 
that there are a lot of people who 
are not satisfied with time-honored 
techniques, even if “things have al- 
ways been done that way.” 

These two processes represent a 
sharp break from the past and from 
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tradition. One, or both of them, or 
a further development of either, or 
some better method, eventually will 
come into general use. When it does, 
it will go a long way toward giving 
us the uniformity and flavor of pred- 
uct that we have set as our long 
range goal. This work is a perfect 
example of chemist-bakers and bak- 
er-chemists working together. And 
it emphasizes that our bakers must 
be better chemists, and our chemists 
must be better bakers. 

Along with staling, flour variations 
and basic baking processes, there 
are many other technical problems 
which can be licked by the team- 
work of bakery and laboratory. I 
shall not go into them now, but I 
would like to emphasize that our 
companies have always depended and 
must continue to depend largely upon 
bakers — practical bakers —for the 
development of new products. I do 
not think there is 4 baker in the 
country worth his salt—or his flour 
who does not dream of coming 
up with a new type of bread, bun, 
roll or cake, which will be an im- 
mediate hit with the public and 
sweep the country. In most cases, 
this may be a will o’ the wisp, but 
the chase can have fruitful results 
in the development of new products, 
and in the constant improvement of 
old ones. 

New products, it goes without say- 
ing, are not evolved by mixing in- 
gredients haphazardly and hoping 
for the best.:'The mixer first must 
know the properties of those in- 
gredients, what results can be ex- 
pected from certain combinations, 
and the chemical changes that result 
from the application of a certain 
degree of heat. He must know about 
the commercial availability of in- 
gredients, and whether it is possible 
to purchase them in quantities large 
enough and of sufficiently constant 
quality to make the end result com- 
mercially practicable. It is partly 
with this in mind that we are plan- 
ning to bring bakers with initiative 
and notions into our laboratories 
and experimental bakeries. With 
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proper training, we believe they will 
channel their new- product dreams 
into practical directions. All of this 
may seem time-consuming and ex- 
pensive, but if only one saleable new 
product a year should result, it will] 
be well worth the cost. 


Automation 


A question in every production 
man’s mind, I suppose, is, “How far 
will autcmation go, and how will it 
affect the baker?” Of this I am cer. 
tain—we are going to have more and 
more automation. What is more, I 
expect that automation will steadily 
lead to fewer but larger bakeries. 
It takes a large volume to make 
automation pay off, and with the 
coming of more and better roads, 
the bakers of tomorrow will be able 
to cover far wider areas. In fact, 
it is not beyond the realm of pos- 
sibility that baked foods will even. 
tually be delivered to depots scat- 
tered over a radius of two or three 
hundred miles by helicopters. What 
this would mean is quickly evident, 
Fewer bakeries could effectively coy- 
er the nation, and if the stale prob- 
lem should be licked or minimized, 
the number would be even smaller, 
and the individual bakeries even 
larger. 

This, frankly, would mean a trend 
toward more engineers to keep the 
wheels turning, and fewer bakers, 
But—and this is the big but—those 
bakers would have to be better bak- 
ers—absolutely top men. They would 
have to be men with versatility, with 
imagination, with a wide educational 
background. Make no mistake about 
it—engineers will never replace bak- 
ers. The engineer will not be the 
baker’s boss—it will be the other 
way around. The baker must continue 
to decide what is to be done, how 
it is to be done, and when it is to 
be done. The making of good bread, 
good rolls, and good cakes will al- 
ways be his job. The machinery and 
its engineer attendants may be a 
means to an end, but the determina- 
tion of that end will be up to the 
baker. 








PRESENTATION—At the left, Dean 
Charles A. Rovetta (center) receives 
the key to the new School of Business 
building at Florida State University, 
flanked (on the left) by Dr. L. A 
Rumsey, head of FSU’s School of 
Baking Science and Management, and 
(on the right) by Benson L. Skelton, 
president of Southern Bakers Assn. 
Pictured below is the new $1,250,000 
School of Business building. Func 
tionally modern, it will accommodate 
approximately 2,000 students in # 
classrooms. Students majoring in 
baking science and management will 
study about one-third of their courses 
in the new building. The new struc 
ture will include conference rooms, 
an auditorium, 50 offices and a 
IBM-equipped computing center for 
records and research. 
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Why do so many bakers agree 






that tomorrow’s production planning 


calls for active dry yeast? 











re The basic advantages of dry over compressed yeast are 
the pretty impressive. When you add them up, it is not 
re surprising that more and more bakery management 
= men agree that their plans for the near future call for 
en- increased use of dry yeast. 

a There are three main reasons for this trend: dry yeast 
bo is adaptable to automated operation; it offers cost re- 
_ ductions; and it has performance advantages. 

= Automation calls for dry yeast—and more and more 
ren automation is required to compete successfully. Dry 
- yeast, for example, is adaptable to bulk handling. Being 
& granular, it can be conveyed by gravity, and can be 
hose measured automatically with great precision. 

oul Besides the savings associated with automation, dry 
a yeast can offer substantial reductions in handling cost. 
a For example, it is lighter, takes less space, and is easier 
= to move. Dry yeast also puts an end to interruptions 
‘inue caused by daily deliveries. 

ca Many bakeries which have converted from compressed 
—_ _ to Red Star Dry Yeast report these performance advan- 
= | tages: drier doughs with improved machinability .. . 
nina- | more uniform pan flow, producing symmetrical loaves 
= with fewer cripples . . . improved crust color, texture 
i and crumb. 

aa With operating costs continuing upward—and auto- 
siness mation a necessity for larger wholesale operations— 
a this is a good time to take a long, careful look at the 
— advantages of dry yeast. Write our Bakery Division for 
elton, information that will help you make a decision—and for 
oa expert technical consultation. No obligation, of course. 
dat 

in . 

is RED STAR YEAST & 
— America’s first plant for exclusive dry PRODUCTS CO. Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
. a yeast production, built by Red Star at Makers of Active Dry Yeast, Compressed Yeast, Star-zyme Tablets, 
















Belle Chasse, Louisiana. Watch your 
technical and trade publications for news 
of important new developments now 
under way in the dry yeast field. Red 
Star leads the industry in sales of dry 
yeast to bakeries, and is already years 
ahead in practical experience. 


Yeast Food, Baking Powder, Cream, Enrichment Tablets, Inactive Dry 
Yeast, Torula Yeast. 
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Bakery Distribution System Must 
Meet Customers’ Changing Needs 


“,.. « the traditional ways of marketing bread ... the 
traditional ways of bakery sales methods are obsolete... 
but there is new opportunity for growth and profit. The 


key is the customer’s needs .. . 


Bakery foods currently get to 
the kitchen table in a variety of ways, 
but for wholesale bakeries this chan- 
nel is the food store. Let us talk about 
the changes in food store require- 
ments first, for in many ways these 
set the pace of adaptation that the 
bakery can—and probably will— 
make. The bakery rack of the food 
store has been evolving into the bak- 
ery department. Many factors have 
contributed to this, but in the main 
the pressure has come from the gro- 
cer, not the baker. Here are some 
of the causative factors: 

First, bakery departments with a 
full line of sweet goods and some 
showmanship in the display have 
yielded up to 10% of the volume of 
well-run, large super marts. This is 
in contrast to the 2% to 3% volume 
of a bread rack. With an overall mar- 
gin in excess of 15%, and almost 
daily turnover, this makes the bak- 
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By Dr. Charles C. Slater 


ery department one of the most val- 
uable departments in the store. 

Second, food stores need good spe- 
cialty departments to bring in the 
housewife. In 1948 there were 4,C00 
housewives for every supermarket; 
now the number of supers have 
grown to where there are only 1,700 
housewives for each supermarket. It 
is narrowing down to a battle of gi- 
ant supers, and the chance for them 
to gain volume by squeezing out small 
stores is just about over. Supers will 
push non-foods and specialty depart- 
ments in addition to their traditional 
meat and produce features. 

Third, as part of the competitive 
pressure, chains have moved once 
again into the production of many 
items. Bakery products were among 
the first items to be produced in cap- 
tive plants. Captive plants account 
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for about 10% of the value of bakery 
products sold through all food stores, 
but they have grown by over 50% in 
number between 1947 and 1954, and 
their share of the market has grown 
over one-third during the same peri- 
od. The relatively minor share of the 
volume done by these captive plants 
would not be a matter of concern if 
it did not lead to margin-eroding 
pressure for private label deals. Pri- 
vate label sale of bakery products is 
now about one-third of all food store 
bakery sales! In many markets the 
share is even higher. Thus, for every 
loaf of captive plant bread, roughly 
two loaves of private or controlled 
label are sold, and this total is one- 
third of all white bread sold through 
food stores. 
Supers Want Bakeries 

These are the three surface rea- 
sons why bakery departments are de- 
manded by supers. There are causal 
factors behind these that make this 
trend toward bakery departments 
fundamental and, in my opinion, en- 
during. 

@ The 27,000 to 30,000 supermar- 
kets—out of nearly 300,0°0 food 
stores—enjoy 60% to 70% of all the 
food store sales. 

@ Less than 20% of the volume at 
retail is now being done by stores 
that are not chains—corporate, vol- 
untary or cooperative, even though 
unaffiliated stores outnumber chains 
two to one. 

@ The most striking fact I found 
was that today over half of the 40- 
odd billion dollar food store market 
is controlled in less than 25 offices. 
Stated another way, the top 25 offices 
of large chains, co-ops and volun- 
taries control more than half of all 
the nation’s food store sales because 
they represent the top policy offices 
for the large stores of the nation. 
These offices have managements that 
want to see their stores effective in 
each department, and they will cre- 
ate the means to establish controlled 
distribution of bakery products. 
While over 200,000 food stores are not 
affiliated, their importance is shrink- 
ing, now accounting for only 19% of 
store sales, but possibly as much as 
25% of the volume of bakery product 
sales. 


Rapid Changes 

What has been said here is that 
the market is changing rapidly, and 
that somebody has to get in step to 
keep up with the parade. I would like 
to take the other side for a moment. 
There is, today, plenty of volume in 
the small stores; moreover, the pres- 
ent commissioned-driver system of 
selling with stale return privilege is 
almost ideally suited to serve these 
small stores. If we take out the 33% 
of sales done by private label, it 
means that the small stores account 
for as much as 40% of the present 
remaining market for the wholesale 
bakery. No one in business would 
throw away over 40% of his volume 
trying to work out a system to serve 
the chain stores, with their notorious 
reputation for crushing suppliers. It 
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is commonplace that any effort to 
serve the large stores in one manner 
and the small ones in another quick- 
ly means that the small stores de- 
mand the deal, and the market falls 
apart as each supplier is forced to 
meet the terms of his competitors or 
be forced off the shelf. 

Well established, chain captive 
plant operations will sell as much as 
90% of the white bread in their own 
brand. To be operationally success- 
ful, a private label operation has to 
have at least one-third of the store’s 
white bread volume. This is neces- 
sary to stabilize and maintain a low 
level of surplus. These essential 
changes in distribution lead us to con- 
sider the economic effects on whole- 
sale bakeries in any given market. 
The number of brands offered in an 
outlet that sets up a private label 
sales plan must be cut back from 
five to seven wholesaler brands of 
white bread to only two or three, 
Moreover, at present, if a wholesale 
bakery offers a drop shipment of 
bread to one chain of stores, he must 
be prepared to offer the same deal to 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Dr. Slater is 
with Arthur D. Little Co., Inc., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. His address, with the 
title of “Our Distribution System— 
New Trends,” was originally given 
before members of the Wholesale 
Bread Branch Session at the last an- 
nual meeting of the American Bakers 
Assn. in Chicago. 





all others or face certain black-ball- 
ing, if not legal action. 

If several food warehousing organ- 
izations do work out private label 
deals, the number of wholesale routes 
needed to serve the market is sharp- 
ly cut, or the volume of the routes 
will be cut to the point where many 
will become unprofitable. On. this 
point the teamster union takes an 
interest; traditionally, the union has 
taken a position that drop shipment 
means a loss of jobs for its members. 
Thus, the common clause that ‘‘com- 
mission shall be paid for all deliveries 
on a man’s route” has taken on an 
almost fixed meaning. 

A price war, if not a strike, is the 
thanks for trying to keep a foot in 
each camp. Half-way measures have 
proven ineffective in placating the 
chains, and ineffective in keeping 
that 40% of the volume done in the 
small shops. 

Obsolete Ways 
At every turn, seemingly, the path 


to continued high volume and profit 
(Turn to DISTRIBUTION, page 28) 
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You don’t often catch lunkers like this your first time on the lake. 
And you don’t develop a fine flour overnight either. It takes experience—over 75 years of it, 
in the case of Occident, the famous short patent flour that 
Russell-Miller mills from choice hard spring wheat. The years have added to 
Occident’s reputation for exceptional tolerance; for unusual water absorption; 
for top results. You’re in good company when you 
bake with Occident. Try it next time. 


RUSSELL-MILLER Specialists in the milling of fine flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER Milling Co., Minneapolis 15, Minnesota: Millers of Occident, American Beauty, Producer, Powerful 
and other superb Hard Spring, Hard Winter and Soft Wheat Bakery Flours. 
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The Pillsbury bakery salesman funnels 
valuable information from many specialized 
departments to bakers everywhere 





Procurement question? Count on your Pillsbury sales- 
man to advise you wisely on when to buy and how 
long to book for. He’s backed by Pillsbury’s Business . 
Analysis Department—specialists who constantly 
analyze data from all parts of the country to keep 
abreast of trends. This data includes information on 
crops, industry conditions and price fluctuations. 
These business specialists keep your “‘Mr. Pillsbury” 
fully informed at all times. 


Production problem? The baker can ask the salesman 
(his own “Mr. Pillsbury”) for help from a technical 
serviceman. These baking specialists are constantly visit- 
ing bakeries across the U.S., helping solve problems, 
observing new trends. 


sod 


"New Crop” trouble? Talk to the Pillsbury salesman. He’ll demon- 
strate how Pillsbury’s constant testing, careful wheat blending 
and special crop transition program have eliminated new year 
variations in many bakers’ production. He’s confident . . . because 
Pillsbury Quality Control backs him all the way. 


Want new sales, product ideas? Other specialists behind the Pills- 
bury salesman develop and test new products for bakers, design 
colorful sales aids, come up with new promotional events. Count 
on the salesman, too, for help in tailoring the promotion to your 
bakery. It’s all part of the complete service every Pillsbury 
salesman offers to help bakers sell more . . . and sell profitably. 
Truly “Mr. Pillsbury” is constantly at your service. 


Too much work, too few hands? Maybe a bakery mix 
is the answer. The Pillsbury salesman has an interesting 
story on how production problems can be eased through 
use of mixes. Pillsbury produces a complete line of pre- 
cision-blended mixes at Springfield—in one of the most 
modern plants of its kind in the world. 
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... Your partner in building sales 
The Pillsbury Company, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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appears cut off. It is certain that the 
traditional ways of marketing bread 
and the traditional ways of thinking 
about bakery sales methods have ap- 
parently become obsolete. There is, 
however, new opportunity for growth 
and new opportunity for profit. The 
key to it is the:food stores’ need, not 
for just a “me-too” type private label, 
but for an integrated bakery pro- 
gram, one that gives them a broad 
line of sweet goods, the opportunity 
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for week-end features and tie-ins 
with meat and produce department 
specials. If the program is boldly 
conceived and forcefully carried out, 
there is every reason to expect that 
success in facing the new buying cli- 
mate can be achieved. 

Here are some of the steps that I 
believe necessary and helpful in car- 
rying forward a new level of sales 
and profits for wholesale bakeries. 

The first decision involves the 
image of your firm. Where do you 
want to be in 10 years in profit level, 
in capital commitments, in size of 
staff? 

Given the changes we see today in 


the market for the wholesaler’s bak- 
ery products, it is doubtful that most 
markets will continue to support 
wholesale bakeries without change. 
It is important to recognize that con- 
tinuation with the same distribution, 
price policy and product line “is” a 
decision. It is a decision that adapts 
your firm to serve best the small un- 
affiliated store. - 

A second alternative is to develop 
a program to serve only large stores. 
This has many hazards, as pointed 
out. In most cases this might well 
lead to a captive plant status. This 
route has been taken by several small 
wholesale bakeries in the Midwest, 
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HE good baking value of HUNTER 

flours is an “old story” to many bakers, 
for HUNTER’S CREAM and other top 
quality brands of this company have been 
made good for more than 82 years—the old- 
est flour brands in Kansas. And HUNTER 
flours are making new friends every year 
among bakers who come to appreciate the 
extra quality of these time-honored flours. 
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often with serious results to their 
future earning prospects. 
The best path seems to be some- 
where between these two extremes, 
The various ways a middle course 
can be struck have one thing in com- 
mon, a means of hedging against the 
pressures of either very large or very 
small customers. The most obvious 
solutions to date have been to di- 
versify distribution channels, either 
house service or muilti-outlet retail, 
These alternate channels of outlet 
provide security in two ways: 1. If 
the large buyers were to suddenly 
drop their contract, and 2. the baker 
would still have a means of keeping ~ 
his business alive. The kinds of prod- 
ucts turned out in a mechanized 
sweet goods shop for multi-outlet re- 
tail or home service bakery require 
large volume. Hence, few of the 
moderate-sized chain groups could | 
afford to make the variety of prod- 
ucts just for their own stores. The © 
multi-outlet retail and home service © 
operations, therefore, are a partial | 
hedge against the large buyer threat. “3a 
Other plans to hedge include joint ee 
supplying efforts through bakery- #e ~ 
owned distribution companies, the § 
use of food brokers or others trained 4 
to negotiate contractual supply pro- 
grams with grocery firms in nearby ™ 
markets, and the development of 
bakery merchandising plans to sup- 
ply food stores with promotional fea-7 
tures for week-end sales. 
Any of these plans can enable the) 
local wholesale bakery plant to de- 
velop an outlet through supermar- 
kets. } 
The pressure of the small inde- 
pendent stores to gain the advan- 
tages enjoyed by the cooperatively 
served large stores cannot be ig- 
nored. The services they need of sur- 
plus return, rack display, direct de-} 
livery and consignment sales are not 
compatible with the low-price, low-! 
cost operation for groups of super-| 
markets. Moreover, few store opera-4% 
tors selling less than $7.500 to $10, 
000 a week can effectively operate 
their own program. Thus, a full pro- 
gram must be developed to serve the 
40% of the present wholesaler’s mar-; 
ket in small unaffiliated stores. 


: 


Increase Stops 

This may involve a plan to increasé 
the stops per route and determina-’ 
tion of the optimum layout and up 
per and lower cut-off point for sto 
service. Fortunately, in the past few 
years operations research techniques) 
have been developed which make 
such a re-lay of routes and cut-off 
of routes more accurate and practi 
cal than ever before. Moreover, @ 
complete product program of spe 
cialties, with consumer demand pre 
built by advertising, is essential to 
an assured opportunity to serve s : 
stores. 
Thus, routes can now be scientifi 
cally assessed to determine their vok 
ume potential and plans made fo 
minimizing costs. Even though oné 
(Turn to DISTRIBUTION, page 31) 
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Australians Testing Loaf Qualities, 
Baking Abilities of Dry Milk Solids 


The use of milk powder by the 
baking industry of Australia has in- 
creased considerably in recent years 
due to: (1) The encouragement given 
by governments, particularly in New 
South Wales and Queensland, where 
a 24-oz. milk loaf is permitted for 
the manufacture of milk bread and 
(2) the production of skim milk pow- 
der which has been specially treated 
for breadmaking puyposes, enabling 
it to be used in the dough by itself, 
i.e., without the necessary addition 
of shortening. 

Because of the significant amount 
of milk which is now being used by 
bakers, it has been considered ad- 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying story discusses efforts of the 
dairy and baking industries of Aus- 
tralia to make available to bakers 
dry milk solids, for many years only 
a waste product in that country. The 
story provides a revealing compari- 
son of research methods and findings 
in Australia with those made earlier 
in the U.S. Throughout the article, 
which was prepared by the Bread 
Research Institute of Australia, the 
terms “milk powder” and “skim 
milk” are used, instead of the U.S. 
term, “non-fat-dry-milk solids.” 





visable to determine the quality of 
the skim milk powder presently be- 
ing offered for sale, for which the 
findings are published here. 

For many years concern has been 
expressed about the wastage of skim 
milk in Australia, and there has been 


considerable pressure on bakers to 
use milk in bread. Indeed, some rep- 
resentatives of the dairying industry 
and politicians have advocated the 
compulsory addition of milk to all 
bread. 


Accumulated Knowledge 

However, over the past 30 years, 
a considerable amount of knowledge 
has been accumulated on the effect 
of milk powder on bread quality. As 
early as 1927, Greenbank found that 
milk powders which had received a 
high heat treatment gave loaves of 
better volume than those manufac- 
tured by the usual methods. In 1947, 
Hutchinson, West & Jeffreys pub- 
lished a paper showing that addi- 
tions of fat or glycerol monostearate 
(g.m.s.) to milk powders improved 
loaf volumes; but much more work 
was required to enable the produc- 
tion of a skim milk powder suited to 
baking conditions in Australia. 

In 1950, a co-operative research 
project was commenced between the 
Bread Research Institute and the 
Dairy Research Section of the 
C.S.I.R.O. The object of this study 
was to develop a skim milk powder 
which could be added to the dough 
without the necessary addition of 
shortening; a powder which would 
give a loaf having good crust char- 
acteristics and crumb texture, etc., 
without departing too much from the 
quality characteristics of the normal 
loaf of bread. 


Wilson Lee of the Dairy Research 
Section of C.S.I.R.O. was stationed 
at the Institute for a three-year pe- 
riod and developed a skim milk pow- 
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UNTREATED MILK POWDERS 


Processing—Color 


——Baking test—— 
loaf score % 


Sample of dry powder Taste & odor % Fat Base formula + 2% lard 
No. | Roller dried—Good Satisfactory 1.6 76 87 
No. 2 Spray dried—Good Satisfactory 1.4 59 69 
No. 3 Spray dried—Creamy Satisfactory 9.1 73 84 
No. 4 Spray dried—Good Satisfactory 1.3 72 82 
No. 5 Spray dried—Good Satisfactory 1.5 63 70 
No. 6 Spray dried—Good Satisfactory 1.3 62 85 
No. 7 Roller dried—S!I. creamy Satisfactory 1.5 71 7? 
No. 8 Spray dried—Good Satisfactory 1.3 72 83 
No. ? Spray dried—Good Satisfactory 1.1 72 88 
No. 10 Spray dried—Good Satisfactory 1.0 65 77 
No. Il Spray dried—good Satisfactory 2.4 él 79 
No. 12 Roller dried—Good Satisfactory 2.0 66 75 
No. 13 Roller dried—Good Satisfactory 1.6 64 77 
No. 14 Spray dried—Good Satisfactory 1.6 70 87 


MILK POWDERS TREATED WITH G.M.S. AND HYDROGENATED STEARIN 


Processing—Color 


Baking test 
loaf score % 


Sample of dry powder Taste & odor % Fat % Bromate base formula 
No. 15 Roller dried—Good Satisfactory 6.5 0.013 78 
No. 16 Spray dried—Good Satisfactory 5.8 0.018 83 
No. 17 Roller dried—Good Satisfactory 6.6 0.017 78 
No. 18 Spray dried—SI. creamy Satisfactory 5.7 0.019 81 
No. 19 Spray dried—Good Satisfactory 5.0 0.012 7¢ 
No. 20 Spray dried—SI. creamy Satisfactory 7.5 0.015 77 
No. 21 Roller dried—Creamy Satisfactory 5.5 0.019 8! 
No. 22 Spray dried—Good Satisfactory 5.3 0.017 86 
No. 23 Spray dried—Good Satisfactory 6.1 0.014 82 
No. 24 Spray dried—Good Satisfactory 5.5 0.018 85 
No. 25 Roller dried—Good Satisfactory 4.2 0.015 83 


Base formula: 2% yeast, 2% salt, 0.5% bread improver, 3 hour dough (bulk fermentation). 
Fat and potassium bromate content calculated on the dry basis. 


der incorporating g.m.s., hydrogen- 
ated stearin and potassium bromate 
which gave excellent results in bread- 
making. Today, this specially treated 
milk powder is available to the bak- 
ing industry, and there are also un- 
treated milk powders which, provided 
shortening is’ incorporated in the 
dough, will also give satisfactory re- 
sults. 

With the greater use of milk pow- 
der, standards for milk bread have 
been established by the various gov- 
ernments. The standard for milk 
bread in Queensland, New South 
Wales and South Australia requires 
a milk content of not less than 4% 
non fat milk solids. Similar stand- 
ards will be introduced in other 
states at a later date. In New South 
Wales and Queensland, a 24-oz. loaf 
is permitted and, in the former state, 
it is required that a milk loaf be 
baked in a tin embossed ‘“Milk-24 
OZS. 

Results of Survey 

The aim of this survey has been to 
determine the quality of milk powder 
which dairy factories are producing 
for the baking industry. Samples 
were collected from various states 
and, while there are some omissions, 
a fairly complete picture has been 
obtained. We were primarily con- 
cerned with baking performance, but 
other quality factors were deter- 
mined, and these are reported. (See 
accompanying tables.) 

A total of 25 skim milk powders 
were examined, 11 of these being 
specially treated i.e. containing 
g.m.s., hydrogenated stearin and po- 
tassium bromate, while 14 were un- 
treated. The majority of the powders 
were spray dried. 

All samples were tested for color 
solubility, amount of sediment, taste, 
odor, pH, acidity, moisture and fat 
content. The treated milk powders 
were also examined for potassium 
bromate content. 

The results showed most of the 
samples to be of reasonably good 
commercial quality, the only out- 
standing defect being the presence in 
five of a considerable number of 
burnt specks, but these were not 
sufficient to adversely effect crumb 
color. Three of the samples also con- 
tained an undesirably high moisture 
content, but we are prepared to ac- 
cept that a moisture gain may have 
occurred during transit. 

The pH and acidity values were 
satisfactory, and the fat content of 
the treated samples was consistent 
with their having received correct- 
additions of g.m.s. and stearin. The 
bromate content of the treated sam- 
ples was rather variable, but not to 


an extent which could be related to 
baking performance. 

Test baking procedure involved the 
addition of milk powder at the rate 
of 4% on the flour basis. Two tests 
were carried out with the untreated 
milk powders, one made on the lean 
formula fliour-water-salt-yeast and 
the other incorporating 2% lard. The 
tabulated loaf scores show rather 
strikingly the beneficial effect of the 
treated milk powders, and also the 
marked improvement in quality ef- 
fected with the addition of 2% lard 
when untreated milk powders are 
used. 

The loaf score for loaves contain- 
ing treated skim milk powder—with 
one exception—ranged from 75% to 
85% and for untreated milk powders 
without lard from 59% to 76%, and 
with lard 69% to 88%. (See accom- 
panying tables.) There does not seem 
to be any relationship between re- 
sults obtained for taste or odor, ‘or 
solubility of the milk powders and 
baking quality. 

Conclusion 

To sum up, the results of this 
survey show that, with a few excep- 
tions, the milk powders available to 
bakers at the present time are of a 
satisfactory standard of quality. They 
also show the importance to bakers 
of having a clear understanding of 
the type of milk they are using, i.e., 
whether it is a treated or untreated 
powder. With an untreated powder 
they should insure that 2 Ib. to 3 Ib. 
shortening per sack is incorporated 
in the dough formula. 
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would like to consider changing op- 
erations to better serve the super- 
market outlets, this first step of 
streamlining small store service and 
developing consumer products to as- 
sure entry into the stores should be 
done. 

The differences of opinion as to 
how serious the chain threat is to 
wholesale operations hinge on the 
importance attached to the small 
store business. I believe that some 
operators may have. successfully 
blinded themselves to the fact that 
many of the stores they consider in- 
dependent are, in fact, members of 
co-ops and voluntary cost-plus houses 
that will soon offer their retailers 
bakery programs. Thus, to make the 
decision to go after the supermarket 
business, one needs a clear idea of 
how many outlets will remain five 
years from now that are served to- 
day by the traditional wholesale sys- 
tem. If these stores are enough for 
your needs in volume, by all means 
avoid the cost and struggle needed 
to adapt to the growing demands of 
supermarkets. 

If the decision is to seek super- 
market outlets on a more systematic 
and aggressive basis, and if your 
routes are unionized, the teamsters 
union is an important partner in the 
program. The teamsters face a dilem- 
ma, too. If they do not protect the 
jobs of their bakery route drivers, 
they are derelict; on the other hand, 
responsible leaders know that the 
bakery programs of chains will har- 
monize with all the other advantages 
chains enjoy to cut down the num- 
ber of food stores. 

Not only will independent stores 
belonging to warehouse - sponsored 
groups disappear, but chain store 


management will cut back the num- 


ber of outlets, because smaller 
groups of larger stores are easier to 
finance and manage. Thus, the di- 
lemma for the union is whether to 
protect a few bakery drivers or to 
look to the interests of all drivers 
servicing food stores, knowing that 
the more stores operating, the more 
drivers will be needed to serve them. 
In many markets the union has been 
much more cooperative than tradi- 
tion tells us they would be. The 
need for hourly rated delivery sys- 
tems to meet chain store competition 
is no longer a thing of the future. 

Finally, a program with real po- 
tential requires product research de- 
signed to create new opportunities 
to serve consumers the products that 
can best be manufactured locally in 
modern bakery plants. The allied 
trades have done an excellent job of 
product development, but success 
now hinges on the baker’s own ef- 
forts. 


The New Challenge 


The premium on ingenuity and ten- 
acity is going to be high for those 
bakery organizations that see in the 
trends of distribution an opportunity 
for the new, rather than merely a 
threat to the old. Each market is 
different, and the ways in which gro- 
cery stores are affiliated with ware- 
house headquarters and these local 
warehouses, in turn, are related to 
the national policy headquarters. An- 
other class of alternatives is open to 
bakeries with the finances to back 
major, national distribution pro- 
grams. The success story of Sara Lee 
can be cited, but other new products 
can be profitable opportunities for 
bakers. Refrigerated and frozen prod- 
ucts as well as new possibilities in 
prepared foods mean opportunities 
for bakeries of adequate scale to 
tackle national distribution and pro- 
motion. 
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ASBE Publishes 
Puff Pastry Bulletin 


CHICAGO—The American Society 
of Bakery Engineers has prepared, 
as Bulletin No. 159, a detailed article 
on the production of puff pastry, 
along with a comprehensive amount 
of background material on the in- 
herent flour, fat and baking proper- 
ties involved. 


The article is from an original 
presentation by W. T. Dow, A.H.W.C., 
F.R.1L.C., Wirral, Cheshire, England, 
and covers extensively the differ- 
ences and similarities of the French 
and Scottish methods of puff pastry 
preparation. 

In addition to giving concise, de- 
tailed descriptions of how each va- 
riety is prepared and baked, the bul- 
letin concludes with a list of puff 
pastry failures, and suggests correc- 
tive measures. 


Bulletin No. 126, which was origi- 
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nally issued in 1941, was recently re- 
issued and mailed to ASBE members. 
This bulletin spells out the funda- 
mental tenets of the society’s non- 
commercialism policy. The society 
has grown to its present size and 
scope in the baking industry due 
largely to following these policies 
which provide fair treatment for all, 
no special privileges, no exploitation, 
and an educational program designed 
to raise the standards of education 
and training for bakery production 
men. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


REPRESENTATIVE NAMED 

NEW YORK—Frank L. Diaz, Jr., 
advertising and sales consultant, with 
office at 509 Fifth Ave., has been 
appointed as sales representative in 
the Greater New York and Newark 
areas for Bryo-made special ingredi- 
ents for bakers, according to Guy W. 
Burns, vice president and general 
manager for the Bryo Co., Chicago. 
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QUAKER BAKERS FLOUR is specially 
designed for the specific needs of the mod- 
ern baker. Costing no more than ordinary 
flours, this highest-quality short-patent 
flour has the versatility to create superior 


results in every bakery item you produce. 
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Worth looking Into 





New Products 
New Services 
New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the eccom- 
panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 


No. 4252—Compact 
Doughnat Fryer 


Designed for those who want less 
cabinet depth with maximum frying 
capacity, the J. C. Pitman & Sons, 
Ine., versatile Model 26 Frialator 
turns out all types of doughnuts, 





crullers and bakery-fried products. 
Among the new features contained 
in the Model 26 are: A valve at the 
outside front of the fryer to drain 
fat completely, eliminating messy 
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siphoning, and a nickel-plated one- 
piece submerger screen, with cool 
safety-grip handle, which locks in 
down position when in use. A new 
adjustable catch holds the submerger 
firmly in an upright position when 
not in use. A new device called a 
false-back, used when the submerger 
is idle, keeps doughnuts from lodging 
in the submerger opening. For de- 
tails, check No. 4252 and mail the 
coupon. 


No. 42538—Film 
For Packaging 

A new bakery packaging film that 
transmits moisture but can be heat- 
sealed has been announced by the 
film department of the Du Pont Co. 
Designated PSD cellophane, the new 
material is intended for use on hard- 
crusted bread and rolls, pies, some 
varieties of doughnuts, and similar 
products, which tend to become sog- 
gy in usual wrapping materials. Per- 
formance of PSD in actual packages 
has been tested extensively. In a 
typical test, Italian bread wrapped 
in the film retained its characteristic 
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hard crust substantially as well as 
unwrapped loaves. In moisture-proof 
wrappings under identical conditions, 
the crust became moist and tough 
and the bread lost its desirable qual- 
ities. For more information, check 
No. 4258 on the coupon and mail to 
this publication. 


1261—Labels 
For Easy Opening 
Western Waxide Division of Crown 
Zellerbach Corp. has developed a 
special formula, ‘“Crown-Seal,’” to 
provide greatly improved sealing of 
bread wrappers without slippage. 
Used on “E-Z Open” end labels, 
Crown-Seal allows the housewife to 
merely grip the end label, pulling it 





down with a gentle tug which opens 
the wrapper end but does not dam- 
age it. The improved end labels are 
designed for use on AMF-type end 
label attachments without modifica- 
tion of equipment. Crown-Seal coat- 
ing can be used with higher temper- 


ature settings, producing a “better 


seal which reduces rewraps. For de- 
tails, check No. 4261 on the coupon 
and mail. 


No. 4254—Sanitary 
Food Scoop 


The sanitary food processor’s scoop 
pictured has an aluminum blade, 
aluminum tubular handle, aluminum 
D and an aluminum handle grip. It 
is made by Wood Shovel & Tool Co. 
The hollow cavity at the base of the 
handle socket is closed with an insert 





welded in and polished smooth, as 
shown. The result is a lightweight 
scoop resistant to food acids. It will 
not spark in dry dusty materials, and 
can stand any number of trips to the 
steam room, claim the manufactur- 
ers. To obtain details, check No. 4254 
and mail the coupon. 
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No. 4256—Booklet 
On Tote System 


Tote System, Inc., announces the 
availability of a new, 20-page, full- 
color booklet, Catalog No. 7, on use 
of the Tote System of bulk materials 
handling. Catalog No. 7 describes the 
Tote System in detail, exhibiting and 
explaining Tote Bins, Tote Tanks, 
Tote Tilts, and accessory equipment 
used in conjunction with automatic 
filling and discharge stations in inter 
and intra-plant operations, in con- 
junction with both batch and con- 
tinuous process activities. Check No. 
4256 and mail coupon for details. 


No. 4257—Faesimile 
Packaging Developed 


Facsimile packaging, a new meth- 
od of die-cutting and heat sealing 
small products in an unusually shaped 
package, has been developed by the 
Ivers-Lee Co. The firm now offers its 
flexible film Unit-Packaging in shapes 
that duplicate any miniature box, 
tube, bottle, trade-mark or promo- 
tional design. Liquids, solids, or 
powders can be enclosed in a fac- 
simile package promoting trade and 
consumer product _ identification. 
Products may be packaged in a va- 
riety of thermoplastic materials such 
as cellophane, polyethylene, pliofilm, 
glassine, ILT, saran, and laminated 
combinations of foil. Check No. 4257 
and mail coupon for details. 


No. 4253—Price 
Marking Machine 


The A. Kimball Co. has an- 
nounced for bakers and others avail- 
ability of a new machine to its line 





of product identification equipment. 
Called the “Stamp-It,’ this label 
price marking machine marks prices 
and codes neatly and quickly in the 
center of each label everytime, claim 
the manufacturers. The ‘“Stamp-It” 
feeds labels automatically under a 
rugged self-inking printing head 
which then imprints price in clear, 
large, legible type on each label. For 
details, check No. 4253 and mail the 
coupon. 


No. 4260—Sales Aid 
For Cake Decorating 


Westco Products has released the 
1959 edition of its cake decorating 
design booklet. The full-color booklet 
has pictures of 400 designs for all 
occasions, many with descriptions of 
the best occasions on which to use 
certain designs, suggestions on how 
to prepare and materials to use. One 
page contains photographs of multi- 
tiered wedding cakes. Other subjects 
range from decorations for birthdays 
to children’s parties and Bar Mitz- 
vah. The back cover is left blank to 
provide space for baker’s own ad or 
imprint. For details, check No. 4260 
on the coupon, clip and mail to this 
publication. 
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No. 4263—Fruit 
Spread Offered 


A few months ago S. Gumpert Co., 
Inc., introduced two fruit spreads 
made with real fruits and natural 
fruit flavors, “Orange-Pineapple” and 
“Raspberry.” Now the firm has add- 
ed another to the list—‘‘Strawberry” 
with true fruit. As with the other 
two flavors, strawberry fruit spread 
may be used wherever a fruit filling 
is needed. It may be baked on sweet 
doughs, spread on jelly rolls, pumped 
into jelly doughnuts, spread between 
cake layers, used as a topping for 
coffee cakes or cup cakes, or for 
tarts. It may also be used to flavor 
buttercreams and icings. Check No. 
4263 on the coupon and mail for de- 
tails. 
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No. 4255—Cherry 
Pastry Promotion 


Cherry pastries, a traditional fav- 
orite, again will be promoted by 
Durkee Famous Foods to help in- 
crease the sale of retail baked cherry 
items during February with a mer- 
chandising kit complete with formu- 
la for Cherry Heart Tarts. Cherry 
Heart Tarts provide good eating 
quality and sales appeal in addition 





eohOVE AT FIRST BITE 





to ease of make-up. They are made 
with heart-shaped French pastry 
dough baked golden brown, filled 
with bright red, juicy cherries and 
accented with snowy white cream 
icing. Also included in the kit are a 
full-color window banner and a self- 
standing easel card illustrating this 
eye-catching subject and featuring 
the phrase “Love at First Bite.” For 
details, mark No. 4255 on the coupon 
and mail to this publication. 


No. 4259—Portable 
Pneumatic System 
The “Hoffco-Veyor,” a new cost 


, cutting, portable pneumatic system 


to keep materials moving rapidly, 
has been placed on the market by 
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the U.S. Hoffman Machinery Corp. 
Available in two standard models, 
No. 100 and No. 150, ‘“‘Hoffco-Veyors” 
offer a new concept in material haa- 
dling flexibility and are said to pro- 
vide an 80% saving in labor costs, 
and to have increased plant efficiency 
by 20%. For details and a free book- 
let, mark No. 4259, clip the coupon 
and mail. 


No. 4262—Lemon 
Filling Powder 

After extensive testing S. Gumpert 
Co., Inc., has announced a new prod- 
uct for bakery wholesalers, “Lemon 
Filling Powder.” No eggs need be 
added to the basic product, reducing 
the cost. Color, too, has been incor- 
porated into the basic product. Lem- 
on filling powder for wholesalers may 
be used as a filling for pies, tarts, 
creme rolls, cake fillings, doughnut 
fillings, puffs, and as a topping for 
Danish pastry. In -addition, its use 
may be extended to include decora- 
ting. For more details, check No. 
4262 and mail to this publication. 


No. 4264—Broechure 


On Bakers’ Iecings 
Mallet & Co., Inc., has just pub- 
lished a new brochure titled “Icing 
Conditioning.” Attractively printed in 
two colors, the brochure describes 
how the need for icing conditioning 
developed and how Mallet’s research 
laboratories attacked the problem of 
icing stabilization. Also discussed is 
the Mallet line of icing conditioners, 
PIC 77 and Quin-Duty and their 
application in modern-day baking. 
Useful as an education and training 
aid, the brochure is available on re- 
quest. Simply check No. 4264 on the 
coupon and mail to this publication. 


No. 4265—Nor-Lake 


Coolers Described 


Several new models of Nor-Lake 
commercial refrigeration equipment, 
including bakery units, are pictured 
and described in the company’s 1959 
full-line brochure. Among the latest 
products featured are ice storage 
bins, back bar coolers, club bars, 
chest freezers, 45 cu. ft. coolers and 
freezers, biological refrigerators and 
walk-in coolers. Some of Nor-Lake’s 
newly redesigned equipment is also 
featured. This latest descriptive lit- 
erature, together with the 1959 price 
list, is available on request. Check 
No. 4265 on the coupon and mail to 
this publication. 


Also Available 

No. 4211—Promotion Kit, Waxed 
Paper Merchandising Council. 

No. 4212—Icing, Filling, S. Gum- 
pert Co., Inc. 

No. 4218 — Oil, Shortening Bro- 
chure, Procter & Gamble. 

No. 4214—Roll Divider, Erickson 
Mfg.. Co. 

No. 4215—Conveyor Bulletin, the 
Fuller Co. 

No. 4216—Bakery Molder, Roydon 
Mfg. Co. 

No. 4217 — Steel Containers, S. 
Blickman, Inc. 

No. 4218—Measuring Device, Mo- 
tomco, Inc. 

No. 4219—Bread Frame, Chicago 
Metallic Mfg. Co. 

No. 4220 — Bun Cutter, Bakery 
Equipment Service. 

No, 4221—Sharpening Bulletin, Go- 
pher Grinders, Inc. 

No. 4222—Brownie Cutter, Moline, 
Ine. 

No. 4228 — Thickener, Emulsifier, 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. 

No. 4224—Starch Booklet, Stein 
Hall & Co. 

No. 4225—Cellophane, Du Pont. 
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No. 4226—Flour System, J. H. Day 
Co. 

No. 4227—Display Materials, Su- 
therland Paper Co. 

No. 4228— Chain Lubricant, Me. 
Gee Chemical Co. 

No, 4229—Punched Card Blending, 
Richardson Scale Co. 

No. 4230—Baking Pans, Ekco En- 
gineering Co. 

No. 4231—Decorating Brush, Binks 
Mfg. Co. 

No. 4232 — Starch, Morningstar. 
Paisley, Inc. 

No. 4233 — Bandmaster, Rap-In- 
Wax Paper Co. 

No. 4234—ASBE Bulletin. 

No. 4235 — Bread Cooler, Baker 
Perkins, Inc. 

No. 4236 — Ascorbic Acid, Hoff- 
man-La Roche, Inc. 

No. 4237—Caster Catalog, Rapids- 
Standard Co., Inc. 

No. 4238 — Scale with Counter, 
Richardson Scale Co. 

No. 4239—Cake Pan Cleaner, Im- 
perial Machine Co. 

No. 4240—Humidity Control, Sur- 
face Combustion Corp. 
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Manufacturing Bakers 
Of New York Planning 


For June Convention 


NEW YORK—“Hit the Target” is 
the theme being used by the New 
York State Association of Manufac- 
turing Retail Bakers for its 1959 con- 
vention and exhibition to be held 
June 7, 8 and 9 at the Lido Beach 
Hotel, Long Island. 

Plans for the education sessions 
are already well prepared, with some 
of the highlights to include profes- 
sional, personalized cake decorating. 
instruction; “the march of baking 
masterpieces,” featuring decorated 
cakes on exhibit through the cour- 
tesy of local associations, and an “on- 
the-spot” cake decorating contest 
open to students and apprentices. 

A humorous talk covering sales 
girl-customer relationships from the 
first greeting through the complaints 
will be conducted by Miss Roberta 
Lamb, sales consultant for Standard 
Brands, Inc. 

Reservations may be made by 
writing or phoning Harry Rosenblatt, 
Standard Brands, Inc., 115 Empire 
Blvd., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

The convention will be under spon- 
sorship of the Master Bakers Asso- 
ciation of Nassau and Suffolk Coun- 
ties, Inc. Philip Weismantel, Weis- 
mantel Bakery, Mineola, N.Y., is 
convention chairman. 
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Virginia Bakers 
Announce Dates 


Of 1959 Meetings 


RICHMOND, VA.— The Virginia 
Bakers Council, Inc., has announced 
the dates and locations for both its 
spring and fall meetings in 1959. The 
spring meeting will headquarter at 
the Williamsburg Inn, Williamsburg, 
May 5, 6 and 7. Business sessions will 
be held on the afternoon of Wednes- 
day, May 6, from 2 p.m. to 5 pm, 
with an informal social hour at 6 
p.m. at the inn. The traditional buf- 
fet dinner will be served at the inn 
at 7:30 p.m. 

The council’s fall meeting will 
again be heid at the Natural Bridge 
Hotel, Natural Bridge, the week end 
of Oct. 2, 3 and 4. It will include @ 
business session, the Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., invitational breakfast, the 
Standard Brands, Inc., hospitality 
hour, the annual Dutch treat dinnef, 
dancing and entertainment. 
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L. L. Frank Cited 
By Van de Kamp’s 
For Leadership 


Lawrence L. Frank 


LOS ANGELES — Nearly 300 
friends and co-workers recently gave 
Lawrence L. Frank a surprise testi- 
monial dinner at the Statler-Hilton 
Hotel, Los Angeles, and honored him 
for nearly a half century of civic and 
business leadership in the Southland 
and for his philanthropy. 

Mr. Frank is honorary chairman of 
the board of directors and co-founder 
of Van de Kamp’s Holland Dutch 
Bakers. He also is chairman of the 
board and co-founder of Lawry’s 
Products, with international distribu- 
tion in the food field, and the Lawr- 
ence L. Frank Enterprises, which in- 
cludes four restaurants in Beverly 
Hills and Los Angeles. 

Paul Dietrich, president of the 
Crippled Children’s Society of Los 
Angeles County, announced formation 
of the Lawrence L. Frank Trust 
Fund, as a tribute, through the con- 
tributions of Mr. Frank’s co-workers, 
family and friends of a sum in excess 
of $5,000. Interest from the fund will 
be given to handicapped children, to 
whom Mr. Frank devoted much of 
his time. He helped found the local 
society in 1928, leading it for many 
years as president, and was instru- 
mental in establishing a summer 
camp for crippled children. 

L. H. Fortin, president of Van de 
Kamp’s, announced that Mr. Frank 
had been elected as honorary chair- 
man of the board for life. 

C. P. MacGregor was master of 
ceremonies. Arthur Baker narrated 
a picture story of the life of Mr. 

, who was then presented with 
a leather bound book of his life story. 

Joining Mr. Frank at the head ta- 
ble were Mrs. Frank; a daughter, 
Mrs. Lorraine Petitfils; a son, Rich- 
ard Frank, and Mrs. Richard Frank. 
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BAKERY FOUNDER DIES 
CINCINNATI—Frank A. Kloster- 
man, 84, founder of Klosterman’s 
French Baking Co., here, died recent- 
ly at his home in Ft. Pierce, Fla. A 
Past president of the firm and a 
founder of the Ohio Bakers Assn., 
he retired and moved to Florida in 
. Survivors are his wife, a son, 
John R. Klosterman, secretary-treas- 


Wer of the company, one brother 
and a sister. 
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BISSC Announces 


Plans to Review 


Sanitation Standards 


The next regular meeting of the 
Baking Industry Sanitation Stand- 
ards Committee will be held at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Fri- 
day and Saturday, Feb. 27 and 28. 

The meeting will be conducted in 
all-day sessions convened each day 
at 10 a.m. The sessions will be re- 
cessed each day for luncheon at 12:30 
p.m., which has been arranged with 
the hotel. All in attendance are in- 
vited to the luncheons. 


Manufacturers are invited to at- 
tend the BISSC regular meeting ses- 
sions and task committee confer- 
ences. 

The preliminary agenda states the 
following sanitation standards to be 
brought forward for full BISSC con- 
sideration: 


1. Facilities for Handling and 
Storing of Refined Granular and 
Liquid Sweetening Products. 

2. Facilities for Handling and 
Storing Bulk Flour. 

3. Emulsifiers and Homoge- 
nizers. 

4. Pan Greasers. 

5. Spindle Mixers. 
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BISSC consultants will hold dinner 
sessions Feb. 26 and 27. BISSC has 
arranged for dinner to be served at 
6 p.m. each day in the Charter House 
of the hotel and for a conference 
room immediately following. This is 
for BISSC consultants only. It is be- 
lieved that this preliminary review 
of standards and discussion of prob- 
lems will prove most beneficial. All 
consultants are urged to attend these 
sessions. 


The BISSC board of directors will 
hold a breakfast meeting promptly 
at 8 a.m., Feb. 28, immediately pre- 
ceding the second all-day meeting. 








225 Fourth Ave. 
New York City 3, N.Y. San Francisco 1, Cal. 


ANOTHER valuable ingredient for bakers — Since 1928 


BROLITE BROLITE IE 


is a cultured product made 
with butter — subjected to fermentation 
and dehydration. 


BROLITE 1A 


is a combination of 


BROLITE 1E (cultured product made 
with butter) reinforced with other 
flavoring materials. 


“ FOR FLAVOR ~ 
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BROLITE 1A 
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2342 N. ELSTON AVENUE 

CHICAGO 47. ILLINOIS 

ATLANTA DALLAS 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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_ ne ounce for each pound of flour in the — 
dd an equal amount of liquid for the Brolite 


BROLITE COMPANY. ING. 


NEW yore 
SEATTLE 





Packed in drums of 200#, 100#, 
50# and 25# for your convenience 












Flour, Butter, 
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CAKES. COOKIES. ICINGS. COFFEE a 
PASTRIES, YEAST RAISED SWEET DOUG ~4 
LLINGS. TOPPINGS. SPECIALTY BREA 


thi, Om Syrup. Salt, Milk. Dextrose 
re Gnd Yeast. These ingredients have 
Subjected to fermentation and dehyd 
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©" equal amount of liquid for the Brolite 


BROLITE COMPANY: INC: 


CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 
ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


BROLITE IA 


impart a delicate flavor when used alone— 
accentuate the flavor of butter when used 
in formulas containing butter. 
Lowers ingredient cost. 
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Leavening: 
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and WE 


BROLITE’S trained bakery technicians at your service 


BROLITE COMPANY, INC. 


2542 N. Elston Avenue Chicago 47, Illinois 


621 Minna St. 


2921 S. Haskell Ave. 
Dallas 23,Texas 


Atlanta 6, Ga. 








518 First Ave. North 686 Greenwood Avenue, N.E. 
Seattle 9, Wash. 
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Wichita Store Finds Success in Using 
‘On-the-Premises’ Bake Shop Operation 


WICHITA, KANSAS—The bakery 
department of the IGA store in 
Wichita, in operation since April of 
1958, is an excellent example of why 
grocery stores across the U.S. are 
showing such active interest in bak- 
ing on-the-premises. 

Since the Wichita bakery depart- 
ment was started, weekly sales of 
baked foods have averaged $2,242— 
and have brought in 5% of total 
store volume. Equally important, the 









Businesspaper advertising 
brings you information on 
new and better products, 
alerts you to new processes 
and production methods by 
which you can improve 
your own products. That’s 
why it pays to read the ad- 
vertising in your business- 
paper. Helps you keep an 
ear to the ground for new 
and important develop- 
ments you can put to work 
— profitably. 


dvertising 
works for you! 






Businesspaper advertising 
helps to lower prices of the 
products you buy and sell 
by broadening markets, 
building sales volume, 
bringing you cost-saving 
opportunities. When you’re 
looking for ways to lower 
costs and prices . . . give 
better value . . . and im- 
prove profits, it’s the edi- 
torial pages of your busi- 
nesspapers that tell you 
how—and the advertising 
pagesthat tell you with what, 


dvertising 
works for you! 





Businesspaper advertising 
helps create demand, im- 
prove products, step-up 
production, distribution 
_and sales. With new com- 
panies, new factories, new 
products, new services con- 
stantly being developed, 
you get a healthy, vigorous 
economy—a full-employ- 
ment economy. Yes, sir! 
Advertising works. And it 
works for you. 


works for you! 


Advertising Federation of America 
Advertising Association of the West 





bake shop has averaged 20% profit 
on merchandise sold. 

These figures, considered success- 
ful by the owners of the store, were 
achieved in a bake shop concen- 
trated in 1,500 sq. ft. of the total 
store area of 21,000 sq. ft. 

Kenneth Seats, bake shop man- 
ager and a recent graduate of the 
American Institute of Baking, be- 
lieves a quality product sold at a 
quality price is in a great measure 
responsible for the success so far en- 
joyed. 

“We do not cut quality in our bak- 
ing ingredients,” Mr. Seats said. “I 
see no reason why we should cut 
price.” 

One of the bakery’s better promo- 
tions has been German chocolate 
cake. Mr. Seats sells the German 
chocolate cake at $1.29, and it has 
proved to be a favorite of customers. 
He estimates profit on the cake at 
70¢ each. 

“We've had many compliments on 
the German cake. A goodly number 
of the 170 cakes we sell a week are 
the German chocolate,” said Mr. 
Seats. 

Boosting sales is a booth where the 
customer can watch the various steps 
in decorating. 

“It is a good drawing card,” Mr. 
Seats said. “Natural curiosity brings 
them to the booth, and before they 
leave many of them place a special 
order. Then, if they so desire, they 
may watch their cake being decor- 
ated.” 


Popular Item 

Mr. Seats sells split layer cakes 
with Holland cream between the lay- 
ers for 89¢. It, too, has proved very 
popular. 

Cakes are by no means the shop’s 
sustaining item. In fact, the bake 
shop’s success is promoted by a bal- 
anced output. Customers may choose 
from 11 varieties of sweet rolls, 10 
of cakes, and a number of tea and 
coffee items. The shop offers home 
style bread at prices consistently 
above area standards. 


Mr. Seats believes bread should be 
sliced thin to compete with health 
style loaves. Bread sales run from a 
low of 60 a day to a high of 140. 
During the week only one run of 
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SHOW THE CUSTOMER—Owners of the IGA on-premises bakery at Wichita 








make full use of visual appeal to attract customers. A deliberate attempt is 
made to let patrons see just how cakes are made and decorated, as in the 
accompanying picture, where Douglas Chrislip is icing a clown cake. The 
bakery has sliding glass panels behind the showcases which allow the public 
to see the oven doors. This arrangement is used to capitalize on the slogan 


“Just a Few Feet from Oven to You” 


bread is baked, but on Saturday a 
second run is usually necessary. The 
shop sells 175 to 180 dozen rolls 
every Saturday. The rolls are made 
up in advance and kept in retarders. 
Thus, Mr. Seats can offer fresh rolls 
on two hours’ notice. 

Items once thought to be seasonal 
are sold by this shop throughout the 
year. Gingerbread men sold well all 
summer long. 

Another small item that is selling 
well is the sand tart, a rich cookie 
crescent with a coating of powdered 
sugar. 

Advertising used to promote the 
IGA bake shop has only been nomin- 
al thus far. The store has used direct 
mail and radio, with a small portion 
of radio time or printing space de- 
voted to the bake shop. 

How much does the bake shop pay 
on store expenses? Mr. Seats refers 
here to Don Clare, retail accounting 
manager of Fleming, Inc., IGA sup- 
plier for the Wichita area. 


Percentages 
“After many hours of study we 


have arrived at percentage figures 
indicating the responsibility of the 





EXPERIENCE COUNTS—Kenneth Seats, manager of the IGA on-premises 
bakery at Wichita, Kansas, has had 18 years of experience in baking. He is 
a recent graduate of the American Institute of Baking and, as shown in the 
accompanying picture, takes an active part in the fundamental baking oper- 


ations which he also supervises. 


in its advertising. 


bake shop on store expense items,” 
Mr. Clare said. “And after several 
months of operation we would ad- 
just percentage figures on only one 
item. We find that replenishing bak- 
ery supplies run a bit higher than 
we had originally figured.” 

Here are percentage figures which 
the bakery must pay on the different 
items of store expense: 5% of ad- 
vertising; 18% of total fixture cost; 
18% of depreciation; 4% on freight; 
5% total insurance cost; 18% of in- 
terest; 18% of utilities; 5% of rent; 
5% of all repair; 5% retail account- 
ing fee; 5% supplies (this may be 
increased in the future); 5% on 
sundry items, postage stamps, etc.; 
18% property tax; 7% of Social Se- 
curity payroll tax, and 5% of weekly 
buying fee. 

The bake shop pays nothing on bad 
check losses or charity donations. It 
pays nothing on licenses, subscrip- 
tions or dues. 

Bakery wages are kept separate 
from other store personnel. 

The IGA bake shop now employs 
seven bakers and six salesgirls, with 








Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 











The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours a carefully selected 
wheats. 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
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part time sales girls assisting on Fri- 
day and Saturday. 

Gary Denniston, one of the three 

rtners in the IGA store operation, 
said that the bakery gives a store 
individuality, a distinctive personali- 
ty that brings customers back again 
and again. Fresh baked foods have 
an attraction that many people find 
irresistible. The store designs its 
bakery merchandising counters to 
heighten this attraction in every way 
possible. 

“For instance,” Mr. Denniston said, 
“we installed sliding window panels 
in the wall back of the bakery show- 
cases, permitting the customer a 
view of the oven door. We've used 
the slogan, ‘Just a Few Feet from 
Oven to You’ in our direct mail ad- 
vertising.” 

Other advantages include no wrap- 
ping or delivery expense, plus the 
offering of a fresh product. 


Installation Costs 


What does an on-premises bakery 
installation cost? A total of $40,000 
went into the IGA bakery shop. Com- 
pletely modern, the shop has air con- 
ditioning, piped music and a com- 
munication system to the store office. 
The shop uses an indirect gas oven, 
has a battery of 12 compartment re- 
tarder coolers, and a six-foot cooler- 
showcase to prevent premature spoil- 
age of soft products. Mr. Seats likes 
the automatic pan washer and uses 
it to wash mixing bowls. The 12-pan 
capacity washer will hold all but one 
of them. While they are washing, the 
staff has time for other duties. 

The operation of the bakery has 
rearranged the thinking of many 
bakers in the area. 

“Several bakers here solemnly 
warned that cakes just wouldn’t sell 
well from the grocery store,” Mr. 
Seats said. “I think many of them 
are surprised, pleasantly, I hope. 
Even our competition, a large chain 
supermarket nearby, found it neces- 
sary to install a bakery counter not 
long after we opened. They are ser- 
viced from a downtown bakery but 
I've noticed no decline in our busi- 
ness,” concluded Mr. Seats. 





Dependable Spring Wheat Flour 
CORNER STONE * OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN x GOODHUE 
Bulk or Sack Loading 
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LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 











You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


WICHITA 
Flour Mills, Inc. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. 











Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 


Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 


CORN SPECIALTIES 











Monoglyceride Action 
Explained at Chicago 


Production Meeting 


CHICAGO—Dr. George Jackson of 
Top-Scor Products Co., Louisville, 
was guest speaker at the January 
meeting of the Chicago Bakery Pro- 
duction Club. There were 68 members 
and guests present. 

Dr. Jackson spoke on the “mystery 
of the Monos.” His talk was illus- 
trated by slides and experiments. The 
chemical nature of the monoglycer- 
ides was explained, showing the large 
number of such products possible. 

“Monoglycerides link fat and wa- 
ter; therefore, they are called emul- 
sifiers,’’ explained Dr. Jackson. 

A commercial plastic ‘“mono’’ was 
mixed with ice cold water in a kitch- 
en aid mixer. It was shown that much 
of the emulsifier was not readily dis- 
persed, as a great deal struck to the 
sides of the mixing bow] and beater. 
When the mixture was put through 
a sieve, much of the “mono”. re- 
mained on the sieve. In a second ex- 
periment Dr. Jackson mixed a “hy- 
drated mono” in cold water in the 
kitchen aid. None of this monogly- 
ceride remained on the beater or the 
sides of the bowl. It was completely 
dispersed in the cold water. When the 
mixture of “hydrated mono” and wa- 
ter was put through a sieve, nothing 
was visible on the sieve, demonstrat- 
ing the thoroughness of the disper- 
sion of such hydrated monoglycerides 
in cold water. 

According to Dr. Jackson, the 
“monos” are composed of a long fat 
tail, which dissolves only in fat, and 
a small head which dissolves only in 
water. In a plastic monoglyceride, he 
stated, these are tangled so that the 
small head, which is soluble in water, 
is covered or wrapped up by the fat- 
like tail, which makes the monogly- 
ceride not readily dispersible in wa- 
ter. These can be unentangled by (1) 
heating to around 140° before use; 
(2) heating and spraying on dry ma- 
terial, or (3) heating, hydrating and 
cooling. 

The hydrated monoglyceride is 
really a concentrated emulsion, Dr. 
Jackson claimed, being equal in per- 
formance with ordinary plastic mono- 
glyceride on a pound-for-pound basis. 

Dr. Jackson’s talk was followed by 
a brisk discussion period. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


Role Enzymes Play 
In Baking Process 
Subject of Address 


NEW YORK—Philip P. Gray of 
the Wallerstein Co., New York, was 
a recent guest lecturer at the course 
in baking technology conducted by 
Dr. Siegfried S. Lichtblau at the 
School of Technology of the City Col- 
lege of New York. The students in 
the course, a part of the curriculum 
in food technology, are chiefly tech- 
nical personnel from the baking and 
related industries in the New York 
area. 

Mr. Gray spoke on the subject of 








“Enzymes in Baking Technology.” He 


covered the nature of enzymes, dis- 
cussing the amylases and their appli- 
cation and function in baking with 
special reference to advantages in 
the use of fungal enzymes. Other as- 
pects of the industrial application of 
enzymes were covered. The lecture 
was illustrated with numerous slides. 
——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
FIRM PURCHASED 

SUPERIOR, WIS. — Superior Lid- 
gerwood Mundy Corp. has purchased 
the Dutchess Bakers Machinery, Inc., 
of Beacon, N.Y. 
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WHY NOT PROTECT THAT FRESHNESS 


WITH A RE-CLOSABLE PACKAGE? 





LET YOUR CUSTOMERS EN- 
JOY THAT OVEN-FRESH 
FLAVOR TO THE VERY th =H 

unter-Fresh Monday” 


LAST SLICE. y= 
zl 










P Literature 
qauie ae Samples} 1T TAKES JUST A TWIST OF 
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@ Cake Box Bakers, Inc., Kansas 
City, has appointed William R. Nen- 
imger as executive vice president and 
general manager. Mr. Neninger was 
formerly bakery division manager of 
Bettendorf’s super markets in St. 
Louis. Prior to that, he was bakery 
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manager at Stix, Bauer and Fuller 
Stores, St. Louis. 


@The appointment of Richard C. 
Freihofer as manager of the Frei- 
hofer Baking Co. plant at Wiiming- 
ton, Del., has been announced by 
Walter C. Davis, regional manager. 
He is a grandson of the bakery’s 
founder, and has worked in the busi- 
ness since his high school days, suc- 
cessively as a baker’s helper, bench 
hand and foreman. In 1951 Mr. Frei- 
hofer entered the sales department 
and served as a junior salesman, 
route salesman, district manager, 
agency manager and sales manager 
before becoming assistant plant man- 
ager in Wilmington. Charles S. My- 
ers, Trenton, N.J., has been named 
to fill the position vacated by Mr. 
Freihofer. Mr. Myers has been agen- 
cy sales manager at the Trenton 
branch for five years. 


@ Jackson Cookie Co., North Little 
Rock, Ark., has named Donald A. 
Frazier as general sales manager. 
Announcement of the appointment 
was made by T. Q. Pinkerton, general 
manager. Mr. Frazier is a graduate 
of the University of Virginia, and 
was assistant sales manager of the 
Omar Baking Co., Omaha, for some 
time. Mr. Frazier replaces Robert 
Binderim, who has been transferred 
to Shreveport. 


@ The appointment of Harry J. Alle- 
man as plant manager and Robert 
C. Brink as manager of quality con- 
trol and sanitation of the Cincinnati 
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bakery of the Kroger Co. has been 
announced by Edward R. Florea, vice 
president of the baked foods divi- 
sion. Mr. Alleman succeeds Richard 
E. Ryberg, who has been named 
plant manager cf the firm’s bakery 
at Cleveland. Mr. Alleman is a grad- 
uate of Gettysburg College, and 
joined the Kroger Food Foundation 
in 1934 as a chemist. He moved to 
the manufacturing division staff in 
Columbus in 1947, returning to Cin- 
cinnati two years later. For the 
past year he has been manager of 
quality control and sanitation for the 
baked foods division. Mr. Brink at- 
tended Villa Madonna College, joining 
Kroger’s Cincinnati division in 1949. 
He became a member of the food 
foundation staff, and for the past 
two years has been head of the grad- 
ing laboratory. 


@ Continental Nut Co., Chico, Cal., 
has announced the appointment of 
Dulin Brokerage Co., Tampa, Fla., 
and Shafton Co. of Miami as ex- 
clusive sales representatives in their 
respective areas. Announcement was 
made by Kyle J. Shaw, company sales 
manager. 


@ Bruce S. Borland has been elect- 
ed treasurer of General American 
Transportation Corp. by the board of 

: ewe directors, it was 


i announced recent- 
ae ly by William J. 


Stebler, president. 
He replaces E. E. 
Schulz, who is re- 
tiring after 39 
years with the 
company. Mr. Bor- 
land has been with 
General American 
since 1931 when he 
started in Pitts- 
burgh as an ac- 
countant. In 1943 he was trans- 
ferred to the comptroller’s office in 
Chicago. Previous to joining Gener- 
al American, Mr. Borland was with 
Ernst & Ernst, and earlier with the 
National Bank Examiners. 


Bruce S. Borland 


@ William E. Busse, co-founder of 
International Bakers Services, with 
headquarters in South Bend, Ind., 
has succeeded the late Paul Busse as 
president of the firm. The former 
president, known throughout the 
baking industry as the “Coffee Cake 
King of America,” died Jan. 6 in 
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Oak Park, Ill. William Busse has 
been executive vice president of the 
company since its formation 12 years 
ago. He has been actively engaged 
in the baking business for over 30 
years and has also been the gen- 
eral manager of Kreamo Bakers in 
South Bend for many years. Mr. 
Busse has stated that the company’s 
V&R flavoring, an exclusive coffee 
cake and sweet roll flavoring which 
the firm sells to bakers, will con- 
tinue to be formulated and made 
under the supervision of Dr. Law- 
rence Baldinger, dean of the college 
of science at Notre Dame University. 


@® Ekco Products Co. announced that 
Edward Keating, executive vice pres- 
ident, has been elected vice chair- 
man of the board 
of directors, a new 
position. He will 
continue all of his 
present duties as 
acting executive 
vice president. A 
grandson of the 
founder and the 
third generation of 
the family to hold 
a top executive 
post with Ekco, 
Mr. Keating joined 
the firm in 1946 after attending the 
University of California at Los An- 
geles. He went through an extensive 
management training program and 
held various administrative posts in 
the housewares and bakery cquip- J 
ment manufacturing company before ~ 
being named executive vice president 
in 1954. He was elected to the board 
of directors in 1949. Announcement } 
of the appointment was made by 
Arthur Keating, board chairman. 


@ National Starch Products, Inc., At- 
lanta, Ga., has named Howard Sterne 
as staff assistant in the southeastern) 
division headquarters at Atlanta. In 
his new position, Mr. Sterne will? 
assist Lawrence J. Horan, division 
manager. A bachelor of science} 
graduate of Bucknell University, Mr. 
Sterne joined National Starch in 
1952 after five years’ experience in” 
the chemical industry. During his 
tenure at the company’s New York 
office, he has handled technical sales 
and internal sales promotion. Most? 
recently, Mr. Sterne has supervised 
National’s export sales. 
(Turn to PULSE, page 41) 
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WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 
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er than themselves in mind. That is, 
they buy food to please their hus- 
bands, or to keep their children 
strong, or to impress the members of 
their bridge clubs and so on. How- 
ever, my informant tells me there is 
one time when a woman buys or re- 
jects foods for her own personal rea- 
sons. And that is when she is on a 
diet and apt to wonder whether a 
food is “fattening” or ‘“non-fatten- 
ing.” 

It is sad but true that most diet- 
ing women believe that bread (and 
all other baked products) are defi- 
nitely in the “fattening” category. 
And even sadder is the fact that some 
of your bread salesmen agree with 
them! 

This is a terrific sales handicap for 
any food salesman to carry. And the 
frustrating fact is that it is an un- 
necessary handicap, because bread is 
no more fattening than most foods, 
and a lot less fattening than many 
of the meats, vegetables, fruits and 
liquids the dieting women consumes 
without a thought. 

Your salesman can prove that 
statement easily by consulting one of 
the reducing diet booklets that give 
the number of calories for average 
portions of different foods. He will 
find, for example, that a slice of 
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bread (which has about 65 calories) 
has fewer calories than normal serv- 
ings of lemon sherbet, dried figs, 
skimmed milk or parsnips, all of 
which the average woman would rate 
as “non-fattening”’ foods. 

What is more, he can tell a dieting 
woman that bread gives a lot more 
satisfaction than most other foods 
with the same number of calories, 
thus helping her to avoid the hollow, 
hungry feeling that makes dieting so 
tough. 

I realize, of course, that it takes 
more time than most route salesmen 
have available to convince a lot of 
women, or even one woman, that 
bread is not fattening. But if we all 
keep telling and selling the same 
story on the radio, and TV, in the 
newspapers and magazines, in our 
homes, retail shops and_ grocery 
stores, Mrs. American Consumer will 
gradually come to accept it as the 
truth. Moreover, whether the sales- 
man sells the non-fattening idea or 
not, it has given him an excellent 
chance to talk about the fine loaf of 
bread he is selling. And most women 
do not stick to reducing diets for very 
long periods of time anyway. This is 
a piece of news I picked up from per- 
sonal observation! 


Personal Salesmanship 
It should be pretty obvious that if 
the type of personal salesmanship we 
have been describing can pay off for 
the wholesale salesman, it will pay 
off double or triple for the home ser- 
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vice salesman or the retail bakery 
sales girl, both of whom deal directly 
with Mrs. Average Consumer. 

But it should also be pointed out 
that personal and courteous sales- 
manship is only one of several fac- 
tors that are influencing and moti- 
vating this all important lady as she 
approaches the _ point-of-purchase, 
wherever that may be. Included 
among these extra factors are adver- 
tising, display, packaging and con- 
venience, the last of which can apply 
to the ease with which the product 
is purchased or the ease with which 
it can be prepared and served. All of 
these factors have played their parts 
in the revolution that has been raging 
in America’s market places for the 
past 20 or 30 years. Or perhaps I 
should say in America’s “super” mar- 
ket places, because there is where 
most of our revolutionary marketing 
practices have originated. 

In any case, it will not be neces- 
sary for me to even try to discuss the 
various steps bakers must take to 
keep abreast of the technological as- 
pects of the marketing revolution. 


Since we have already tried to cov- 
er some of the human and personal 
factors that influence the little lady 
who purchases 80% of the baker’s 
products, let us devote the remain- 
der of this to the individual who pays 
for these purchases. In other words, 
let us take a very quick look at the 
marketing picture from the angle of 
that frequently forgotten man, the 
average male consumer. 


I think this will be well worth- 
while, because it is probable that 
most women have their men in mind 
when they buy food for the table. 
And even though the male members 
of most families confine their com- 
ments on food to smiles, grunts and 
frowns, the _ housewife instantly 
knows whether they approve or dis- 
approve of her purchases. 

This does not mean that it is nec- 
essary to set up a whole new ap- 
proach to the marketing of bakery 
products from the man’s point of 
view. Most of the factors that influ- 
ence the average woman consumer 
carry equal weight with the average 
male consumer. It does mean, how- 
ever, that in some areas a special ef- 
fort should be made to tell and sell 
the male members of the family. 


Remember the Men 


For example, in the fields of adver- 
tising, publicity and public relations, 
it is a good idea to keep the man in 
mind. Since I am not even a pseudo 
psychologist, I do not know why this 
is so, but I have heard that the ladies 
are the more practical (as well as the 
more dangerous) of the _ species, 
which means that the men are more 
interested in theory than in practice. 

What I am trying to say is that a 
man is more apt to be impressed by 
the theory behind the enrichment of 
bread than his wife should be. By the 
same token, he is more apt to be 
impressed by the fact that one baker 
has been supplying the community 
with bakery foods for a number of 
years, or that another baker has been 
playing an active and helpful part in 
community affairs. 

I think it may also be true that 
men are less conservative than wom- 
en when it comes to trying and ac- 
cepting new foods. And that means 
men may be largely responsible for 
the growing volume in variety breads. 

Despite this greater willingness to 
pioneer new food trails, men like to 
think of themselves as great lovers 
of “the good old days.” And they are 
especially fond of the bread that 
mother, or grandmother, used to 
make. 

The ladies are less likely to look at 
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those “good old days” through rose- 
colored glasses. In the first place, 
they know the week-in, week-out 
baking of bread was a back-breaking 
chore from which they have been 
rescued by the baker. And in the sec- 
ond place, they know that today’s 
bread is much more uniformly nutri- 
tious and delicious than the bread 
that was baked by their mothers and 
grandmothers. 

Still, the point of view of the more 
sentimental male should not be ig- 
nored. So, in addition to decorating 
his wrappers with pictures of gray- 
haired old ladies, or red mills, or 
covered bridges, or old-fashioned 
ovens, the baker can cater to Mr. 
America’s longing for the good old 
days by producing those special vari- 
ety breads that he thinks are like the 
kind that mother used to bake. 

With these few possible exceptions, 
the “angle” or the point of view of 
the male consumer is pretty much 
the same as the point of view of his 
spouse. In other words, it is the point 
of view of a human being. 

This brings us to a basic rule that 
can be just as helpful in developing 
the sale of your products as it is in 
developing the people who produce 
and distribute them. I am referring, 
of course, to the Golden Rule, to the 
fact that you, the baker himself, can 
be the best guide to what your cus- 
tomers want and will appreciate. I 
am referring to the fact that you 
should do unto others as you would 
have them do unto you! 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








‘Baking in America’ 
Supplement Available 


CHICAGO—A new book published 
by the American Bakers Assn., “Eco- 
nomic Changes in the Baking Indus- 
try,” is being made available free of 
charge for a limited period with each 
purchase of the “Baking in America” 
volumes. The new book is actually a 
supplement to “Baking in America.” 

“Economic Changes in the Baking 
Industry” was written by Dr. Charles 
C. Slater, who wrote volume II of 
“Baking in America.” The new sup- 
plement is designed to update the 
information presented in the original 
study. In “Economic Changes in the 
Baking Industry,” Dr. Slater reap- 
praises the findings and traces the 
changes in the baking industry since 
the first two volumes were published. 

Copies of ‘Baking in America” are 
available from ABA, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill., at $15 a set. 
“Baking in America” was published 
two years ago by Northwestern Uni- 


versity Press under ABA sponsecr- 


ship. 





CODING AND MARKING 
Code ond bak and marking machines for the flour 
milling and ceyae roe m0 Coding bread wrap- 
pers, cellophane and packages, etc., our specialty, 
Write for information on a specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 
4027 N. Kedzie Ave. Chicago 13, Ill. 
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To bake the best... 
buy the best! 
Quality Bakery Products 
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@John T. Walsh, assistant director 
of the American Dry Milk Institute, 
Inc., since 1955, has become its new 
director with the retirement of Dr. 
B. W. Fairbanks. Mr. Walsh has 
been with the institute for 21 years, 
serving in a wide variety of ca- 
pacities. Dr. and Mrs. Fairbanks will 
move to Corvallis, Ore. His retire- 
ment plans include research and writ- 
ing on dry milks, along with the pur- 
suit of several hobbies. 


@ Read Standard Division of Capitol 
Products Corp. has announced the 
appointment of Anker Gerald Chris- 
tensen as director of manufacturing, 
according to William J. Strandwitz, 
Jr., executive vice president. Prior 
to joining Read Standard, Mr. Chris- 
tensen was executive vice president 
of Hightower Morse & Co., and pres- 
ident of Spencer Clutch Co., Spencer, 
Ohio. Read Standard manufactures 
a complete line of commercial bak- 
ery equipment and a broad line of 
chemical mixing, blending, filtering 
and other processing equipment. 


@ Appointment of Robert E. Borden 
as director of information for the 
Folding Paper Box Association of 
America, Chicago, was announced by 
Gustav L. Nordstrom, executive di- 
rector. He will be in charge of a 
broad public relations and promo- 
tional program formerly conducted 
with the aid of outside counsel. At 
the same time Perry L. Smithers 
was named director of member rela- 
tions. A veteran public relations spe- 
cialist, graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Mr. Borden left 
the post of public relations director 
for the Donahue Organization, Chi- 
cago public relations and fund-rais- 
ing firm, to accept his new position. 


@James M. Walker has been ap- 
pointed to a new position as man- 
ager of industrial sales of Ekco Prod- 
ucts Co., Ltd., Canada, it was an- 
nounced by John B. Bowman, presi- 
dent of Ekco Canada, a subsidiary 
of Ekco Products Co. Mr. Walker 
will direct sales of the firm’s com- 
mercial bakery pans and equipment, 
pan glazing service to the baking in- 
dustry, aluminum foil . containers, 
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meat handling and supermarket 
equipment and “Transportray,” a 
new baked food distribution system. 
Mr. Walker was previously manager 
of bakery sales for Ekco-Alcoa Con- 
tainers, Inc., Wheeling, Ill. 


@ Jacques J. Homeyer, formerly di- 
rector of engineering for Biscuiterie 
Alsacienne, Paris, has been appoint- 
ed manager of the bakery machinery 
section of AMF Overseas Corp. at 
Geneva, a subsidiary of American 
Machine & Foundry Co., it was an- 
nounced by Frank X. White, AMF 
divisional vice president and inter- 
national group executive in New 
York. 


@ William McKinley, formerly of 
American Machine & Foundry Co.’s 
oven division, has been appointed 
manager of the company’s pretzel de- 
partment, it was announced by Rich- 
ard C. Storey, AMF division vice 
president in charge of the bakery 
division. In his new post, Mr. Mc- 
Kinley will be responsible for AMF 
pretzel tying machinery sales, instal- 
lation and service. 


@ Dugan Brothers, Inc., Newark, 
N.J., has announced that Henry 
Ruehl, formerly cake production man- 
ager, is now in charge of product 
control and development of new 
products. George Pettitt, formerly 
plant manager at Queens Village, 
N.Y., is now production manager. 
George Lever, formerly assistant 
plant manager, will become plant 
manager. 


@ Roy L. Creamer, Jr., has been 
appointed district manager in charge 
of Clinton Corn Processing Co.’s new 
Cistrict sales office at 307 Merchants 
Exchange Building, St. Louis. 


@ Kenneth L. Hollis, Jr., has been 
elected a director of the Ann Palmer 
Bakeries at Portland, Ore. Mr. Hollis 
is assistant sales manager for the 
baking firm. 


@ Melvin Evanson, Jr., former as- 
sistant purchasing agent of Van de 
Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bakers of 
Los Angeles, has been appointed pur- 
chasing agent for the Kansas City 
operations of Van de Kamp’s. Mr. 
Evanson, who is a native of Fargo, 
N.D., joined the Van de Kamp firm 
four years ago. 


@ Edward Lecky has been elected a 
director and secretary-treasurer of 
Spaulding Bakeries, Inc., Bingham- 
ton, N.Y. He succeeds Wayland W. 
Schmitt, who recently resigned. 


® William J. Strandwitz, Jr., has been 
named executive vice president and 
a director of Capitol Products Corp., 
of Mechanicsburg, Pa., according to 
Eugene Gurkoff, president. A former 
resident of Merchantville and Had- 
donfield, N.J., Mr. Strandwitz has 
been vice president of Capitol Prod- 
ucts and executive officer of the 
company’s Read-Standard division of 
York, Pa., for the past two years. In 
addition to his new assignments, he 
will continue as executive officer of 
Read-Standard for the present. 


@ Appointment of James Kelly to the 
sales staff of Milprint, Inc., has been 
announced by Walter J. Hullinger, 
vice president and general sales man- 
ager of the flexible packaging firm. 


eH. J. Schinkel, retiring executive 
secretary of the New England Bakers 
Assn., was honored recently by the 
NEBA board of governors with an 
engraved booklet containing signa- 
tures of the members. Mr. Schinkel 
was also given a set of golf clubs and 
fishing equipment, in addition to be- 
ing named an honorary member of 
the association. 


@ General Baking Co. has named 





Kenneth V. Skelton, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., as regional manager of its 
Southwest Division. Mr. Skelton has 
been with General Baking 30 years, 
having started as office manager in 
his home town of Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas. He was later transferred to the 
bread plant at Oklahoma City and, 
in 1939, was named city plant man- 
ager. 


@ Among business and _ industrial 
leaders recently named to member- 
ship of the national governing board 
of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers was W. W. Whitson, presi- 
dent, Sweetheart Baking Co., Bis- 
marck, N.D. 
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Honorary Badges 


NEW YORK—Gold badges honor- 
ing 18 past presidents of the Metro- 
politan Bakery Production Club, Inc., 
for services performed on behalf of 
the organization were presented at 
the club’s January meeting. 

Arthur Hackett, first president of 
the club, and a gold badge recipient, 
then presented a gold badge to Wil- 
liam Welker, secretary of the club 
since its formation 18 years ago. 

Past presidents honored were: Mr. 
Hackett, Fred Weberpals, Earl Cox, 
James Curtis, John Bryan, Al Mat- 
tucci, Herman Tyor, John Wiegand, 
Herman Hanschka, Don Copell, Wal- 
ter Jacobi, Ed. Holterhoff, Ed. Kowal- 
cyk, Dan Casey, Jack Neaves, D. R. 
Rice, Fred Braun and Earl Palmer. 
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PASTRY KIN G—low viscosity flour 





- 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
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Conventio 


February, 1959 


Feb. 6-8—Bakers Association of the 
Carolinas, stag outing, Carolina Inn, 
Pinehurst, N.C.; chm., Les Jacobs, 
Pollock Paper Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 


Feb. 27-28—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, winter 
meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, ill.; exec. sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
N.Y. 


Lalendar™ 


aw VFM 


Mareh, 1959 


March 1—Bakery Equipment Man- 
ufacturers Assn., winter meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill.; exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

March 2-5— American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, annual meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIL; 
sec., Victor E. Marx, 121 W. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

March 15-17—Oklahoma-Arkansas 
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BAKING TRAINING 


for Veterans and Non-Veterans in 
Bread and Rolls @ Cakes and Pastries 
Experimental Baking and Decorating Included 
Scholarships Available—Write 


DUNWOODY INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


An endowed non-profit trade school 


Minneapolis 3, Minn. 








NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capecity 3,700 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 











Centenmal MILLS, INC. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR hen 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR } 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR His 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 9 - 


MILLS AT SPOKANE 


WENATCHEE 





NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S- MOST MODERN 


RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 





bakers convention; pres., Harold Tice, 
Colonial Bakeries, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; sec., Jno. C. Summers, Okla- 
homa State Tech., Okmulgee, Okla. 


April, 1959 

April 2-4—Southern Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Vinoy Park Hotel, 
St. Petersburg, Fla.; pres., Benson L. 
Skelton, SBA, Inc., 708 Henry Grady 
Bldg., 26 Cain St. N.W., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. 

April 7—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Pennsylvania Division 
No. 4, Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Read- 
ing, Pa.; sec., J. K. Irish, Irish & 
Hagy, 69th St. Theatre Bldg., Upper 
Darby, Pa. 

April 12-15—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, annual convention 
and exhibition, Sheraton-Park Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
755 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 

April 20-21 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland, Ore.; sec.-mgr., Ro- 
ger Williams, Box 486, Salem, Ore. 

April 25-26—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., American Legion Club, Sioux 
Falls, S.D.; sec., Dale Olson, Box 187, 
S‘cux Falls, S.D. 

April 28—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry of Southern California, 
annual bakers forum, Beverly Hills 
Hotel, Beverly Hills, Cal. 


May, 1959 


May 3-5—National Council of the 
Bak'ng Industry of Canada, Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal, Quebec; 
sec., R. H. Ackert, 191 Eglinton Ave. 
E., Toronto 12, Ont., Canada. 

May 4-5—Minnesota Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., James M. 
Long, 623 14th Ave. SE., Minneapolis 
14, Minn. 


May 4-5—Biscuit & Crackers Man- 
ufacturers Assn. and Biscuit Bakers 
Institute, Inc., 1959 joint annual 
meeting, Palmer House, Chicago, IIl.; 
sec.. B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Ill; sec., 
BBI, Harry D. Butler, 90 W. Broad- 
way, New York 7%, N.Y. 

May 5-7—Virginia Bakers Council, 
Inc., spring meeting, Williamsburg 
Inn, Williamsburg, Va.; sec., Harold 
K. Wilder, 5 South 12th St., Rich- 
mond 19, Va. 

May 9-11—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Continental Denver Hotel, 
Denver, Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, 
Box 871, Denver 1, Colo. 

May 11-12—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Des Moines, Iowa; sec., H. W. Ja- 
busch, Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, 
Iowa. 

May 17-19—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas; sec., Mrs. 
Edward Goodman, Texas Bakers 
Assn., 1134 National Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 

May 17-23—National Retail Bakers 
Week; information from: Associated 
Retail Bakers of America, 735 W. 
Sheridan Rd., Chicago, IL 


June, 1959 


June 7-9—New York State Associ- 
ation of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, Lido Hotel, Lido Beach, Long 
Island; chm., Philip Weismantel, 
Weismantel Bakery, Mineola, Long 
Island, N.Y. 

June 15-17—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, annual convention, 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
8.C.; sec., Mary Stanley, Lady Mary, 
Inc., Rockingham, N.C. 


July 


July 9-12 — Bakery Equipment 


February, 1°59 


Manufacturers Assn., annual meet- 
ing, the Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va.; sec., Raymond J, 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York. 

July 26-28—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., annual convention, the Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; 
sec., Mrs. Edward R. Johnson, 611 
Pennsylvania Ave., Charleston 2, W. 
Va. 


September, 1959 


Sept. 13-15—Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. 
NW., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Sept. 20-21—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Eau Claire Hotel, Eau Claire, 
Wis.; exec. sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 
6173 Plankinton Bldg., 161 W. Wis- 
consin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

Sept. 28-30—Missouri Bakers Assn., 
annual fall meeting, Arrowhead 
Lodge, Lake of the Ozarks, Mo.; sec., 
George H. Buford, 2214 Central Ave., 
Kansas City, Kansas. 


October, 1959 


Oct. 2-4—Virginia Bakers Council, 
Inc., fall meeting, Natural Bridge 
Hotel, Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Oct. 16-17—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, fall 
meeting, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Ill.; exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 17-21—American Bakers 
Assn., annual meeting and conven- 
tion, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, II1; 
sec., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

Oct. 18—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., fall meeting, Hotel 


Sherman, Chicago, IIll.; exec. sec. ' 


Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


AIB Scholarships 


CHICAGO — One of the several 
grants now available for American 
Institute of Baking training is the 
William Walmsley Scholarship 
Award, offered by the alumni asso- 
ciation of AIB’s school. 

One grant is offered for each class 
in baking science and technology, to 
be given to a candidate already em- 
ployed in the baking industry who 
desires to make it his career, but is 
financially unable to do so without 
aid. There is no age barrier. 

Further information may be ob- 
tained through the alumni associa- 
tion, in care of the institute, 400 E. 
Ontario St., Chicago 11, IIl. 











DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplor 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 





THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY f 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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February, 1959 


Ne BAKE 


Danish Dough 


I would appreciate a formula for 
a good, rich Danish pastry dough.— 
R. E. K., Ind. 

Here is a formula for making a 
good, rich Danish pastry dough. You 
will note that this recipe calls for 
brown sugar. However, granulated 
sugar may be used if so desired. 

DANISH PASTRY DOUGH 

Cream together: 

2lb. brown sugar 

4 oz. salt 

\% oz. ground cardamon 

2 lb. shortening 
Add gradually: 

4lb. whole eggs 
Dissolve and add: 

1 Ib. 12 oz. yeast in 

8 1b. cold milk 

Then add and mix until just about 
smooth: 

14 lb. bread flour 
41b. pastry flour 

Allow the dough to rest for about 
10 min. Then roll in 2 lb. butter and 
2 lb. puff paste shortening, which 
have been mixed together previous- 
ly. Give the dough two three-way 
and one four-way foldings. Allow to 
rest about 10 min. before making 
up into various units. 

Note: Do not overmix. Give the 
dough 5 min. to 10 min. rest be- 
tween foldings. 


Shortenings 


Is there a simple test to deter- 
mine the difference between an emul- 
sifying type and regular hydrogenat- 
ed shortening? We use equal 
amounts of each type in our cake 
mixes, and sometimes they become 
mixed on our scale, causing trou- 
ble—P. E., N.J. 

¥ ¥ 

I appreciate your problem, but so 
far as I know there is no simple 
test to determine one shortening from 
the other. We had the same diffi- 
culty, but solved it simply by paint- 
ing red and white stripes boldly on 
the cover used for storing the emul- 
sifying type—now we have no mix- 
ups. 

This, also, may be of interest to 
you: Our ingredient bins were all 
white, and we did have difficulty. 
Students sometimes would get salt 
instead of sugar, or vice versa—now 
we have done away with this trou- 
ble by painting the cover on the salt 
bin a bright red. 


Rye Dough 
Do you have a straight rye dough 
for making pan rye?—J. P., Maine. 
we 


Ihave your request for a straight 
tye dough for making pan rye. Here 


vey formulas which you may 
try. 


SWEET PAN RYE 
221b.clear flour 
4lb.dark rye fiour 
Wb. water (variable) 

12 oz. yeast 


THE 


SHOP 


2 oz. yeast food 
10 oz. salt 
12 oz. shortening 

4 oz. caraway 

4 lb. corn syrup 

1 Ib. 6 oz. molasses 


Mix in the usual manner. Dough 
temperature 79 to 80° F. First punch 
approximately 1 hr. 30 min. Second 
punch 30 min. To the bench 15 min. 

Scale and round up. Allow 15 min. 
rest and then make up. Use plenty 
of steam during the baking period. 


HONEY CRACKED RYE 
(Pan) 
9 1b. 4 0z. clear flour 
3 lb. 12 oz. cracked rye or rye 
meal 
1 gal. water (variable) 
4 oz. yeast 
5 oz. salt 
1% oz. yeast food 
6 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
8 oz. shortening 
1 Ib. honey 
Procedure: Soak cracked rye or rye 
meal in part of the water for about 
30 min. before using. Dough tem- 
perature 80° F. First punch 1 hr. 
45 min. Second punch 50 min. To the 
bench 15 min. Use steam in the oven. 


SWEDISH LIMPA 
(Pan) 

12 lb. clear flour 

2 lb. dark rye flour 

1 gal. water (variable) 
8 oz. yeast 

1 oz. yeast food 

5 oz. salt 

6 oz. shortening 

4 lb. corn syrup 

1 Ib. molasses 

8 oz. fine ground orange peel 
1 oz. caraway seed 


Note: Add the ground orange peel 
when the dough is about % mixed. 
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Got a Problem? 


Use this coupon to tell your troubles to A. J. Vander Voort, nationally known produc- 
tion authority, head of the Dunwoody Baking School, technical editor of The 
American Baker. He will answer and analyze production problems without cost 


to you: 


AMERICAN BAKER 


heater 


Dough temperature 80° F, 

First punch 2 hrs. 

Bench 15 min. 

Use plenty of steam during the 
early stages of the baking period. 


Soggy Pie Crust 


I have opened a pie shop and find 
trouble with the pie crusts becom- 
ing soggy on the bottom of my cream 
pies. Can you advise on how to cor- 
rect this?—A. P., Ind. 

¥ ¥ 

You may wish to check into the 
following possible causes for the 
crusts becoming soggy: 

1. The dough is too rich. I would 
suggest that you use about 5 Ib. 
shortening to 10 lb. pastry flour. 

2. The use of leavening in the 
dough. Sometimes a formula calls 
for the addition of some baking pow- 
der in the dough. I suggest leaving 
this out. 

3. Pie crust is under-baked. 

4. The cream filling is too thin. 

After checking the above, should 
your trouble persist, please send me 
your formula and procedure. 


Sponge Cakes 


We could use a good formula for 
making chocolate sponge cake.—I. M., 
Mich. 

¥ ¥ 

Here is your chocolate sponge cake 
formula. Note that it is advised to al- 
low the rolls to cool before putting 
in the marshmallow. This is really not 
necessary when using marshmallow, 
but it is very essential when whipped 
cream filling is used. 


CHOCOLATE SPONGE CAKES 


Beat together until light: 
2 lb. sugar 
8 oz. corn syrup 


43 


2 lb. 8 oz. eggs 
3 oz. non-fat milk solids 
% oz. soda 
1% oz. salt 
Sift together and mix in carefully: 
1 lb. 40z. cake flour 
8 oz. cocoa 


Then mix in carefully: 
12 oz. hot water (140° F.) 
Vanilla to suit 


This mix will make two paper cov- 
ered pans 18x26 in. Scale 3 lb., 14 oz. 
batter into each pan. Bake at about 
400° F. When baked, turn the sheets 
over on clean sugar dusted cloths and 
remove paper from the bottoms. Then 
dust a little flour on the bottom of 
the sheets; roll up and allow to cool. 
Then unroll and cover with marsh- 
mallow and reroll. Allow to set. Trim 
off ends and cut the rolls into five 
pieces. Then sieve powdered sugar on 
top or ice with chocolate icing. 

This mix may be used for layers 
and cup cakes. 


Coarse Bread 


Is it possible to make a fine-tex- 
tured white bread with a slow speed 
mixer? Ours comes out gray and 
coarse.—L. P., Cal. 


¥ ¥ 


Excellent bread can be made with 
a slow speed mixer. Frankly, there 
are at least 12 reasons for gray bread 
color and 21 or more reasons for its 
being coarse. It is very important 
that the dough be properly mixed. It 
is also true that the dough should be 
made at the proper temperature and 
that it is properly fermented. Also, 
the bread should not be over-proofed 
before it goes into the oven. The cor- 
rect baking temperature is also an 
important factor. 


at 




















(Send samples of baked foods to A. J. Vander Voort, Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 
Minneapolis.) Address letters to: 


P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 40, Minnesota 
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February, 1959 


Feb. 6-8—Bakers Association of the 
Carolinas, stag outing, Carolina Inn, 
Pinehurst, N.C.; chm., Les Jacobs, 
Pollock Paper Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 


Feb. 27-28—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, winter 
meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill.; exec. sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
N.Y. 


> db 
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Mareh, 1959 


March 1—Bakery Equipment Man- 
ufacturers Assn., winter meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill.; exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

March 2-5— American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, annual meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIL; 
sec., Victor E. Marx, 121 W. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

March 15-17—Oklahoma-Arkansas 
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bakers convention; pres., Harold Tice, 
Colonial Bakeries, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; sec., Jno. C. Summers, Okla- 
homa State Tech., Okmulgee, Okla. 


April, 1959 

April 2-4—Southern Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Vinoy Park Hotel, 
St. Petersburg, Fla.; pres., Benson L. 
Skelton, SBA, Inc., 708 Henry Grady 
Bldg., 26 Cain St. N.W., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. 

April 7—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Pennsylvania Division 
No. 4, Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Read- 
ing, Pa.; sec., J. K. Irish, Irish & 
Hagy, 69th St. Theatre Bldg., Upper 
Darby, Pa. 

April 12-15—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, annual convention 
and exhibition, Sheraton-Park Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
755 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 

April 20-21 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland, Ore.; sec.-mgr., Ro- 
ger Williams, Box 486, Salem, Ore. 

April 25-26—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., American Legion Club, Sioux 
Falls, S.D.; sec., Dale Olson, Box 187, 
S‘cux Falls, S.D. 

April 28—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry of Southern California, 
annual bakers forum, Beverly Hills 
Hotel, Beverly Hills, Cal. 


May, 1959 


May 3-5—National Council of the 
Bak'ng Industry of Canada, Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal, Quebec; 
sec., R. H. Ackert, 191 Eglinton Ave. 
E., Toronto 12, Ont., Canada. 

May 4-5—Minnesota Bakers Assn., 
annual. convention, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., James M. 
Long, 623 14th Ave. SE., Minneapolis 
14, Minn. 


May 4-5—Biscuit & Crackers Man- 
ufacturers Assn. and Biscuit Bakers 
Institute, Inc., 1959 joint annual 
meeting, Palmer House, Chicago, IIl.; 
sec.. B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Ill.; sec., 
BBI, Harry D. Butler, 90 W. Broad- 
way, New York 7%, N.Y. 


May 5-7—Virginia Bakers Council, 
Inc., spring meeting, Williamsburg 
Inn, Williamsburg, Va.; sec., Harold 
K. Wilder, 5 South 12th St., Rich- 
mond 19, Va. 

May 9-11—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Continental Denver Hotel, 
Denver, Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, 
Box 871, Denver 1, Colo. 

May 11-12—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Des Moines, Iowa; sec., H. W. Ja- 
busch, Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, 
Iowa. 

May 17-19—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas; sec., Mrs. 
Edward Goodman, Texas Bakers 
Assn., 1134 National Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 

May 17-23—National Retail Bakers 
Week; information from: Associated 
Retail Bakers of America, 735 W. 
Sheridan Rd., Chicago, Ill. 


June, 1959 


June 7-9—New York State Associ- 
ation of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, Lido Hotel, Lido Beach, Long 
Island; chm., Philip Weismantel, 
Weismantel Bakery, Mineola, Long 
Island, N.Y. 

June 15-17—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, annual convention, 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
8.C.; sec., Mary Stanley, Lady Mary, 
Inc., Rockingham, N.C. 


July 


July 9-12 — Bakery Equipment 


February, 1959 


Manufacturers Assn., annual mect- 
ing, the Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va.; sec., Raymond J, 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York. 

July 26-28—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., annual convention, the Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; 
sec., Mrs. Edward R. Johnson, 611 
Pennsylvania Ave., Charleston 2, W. 
Va. 


September, 1959 


Sept. 13-15—Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. 
NW., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Sept. 20-21—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Eau Claire Hotel, Eau Claire, 
Wis.; exec. sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 
6173 Plankinton Bldg., 161 W. Wis- 
consin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

Sept. 28-30—Missouri Bakers Assn., 
annual fall meeting, Arrowhead 
Lodge, Lake of the Ozarks, Mo.; sec., 
George H. Buford, 2214 Central Ave., 
Kansas City, Kansas. 


October, 1959 


Oct. 2-4—Virginia Bakers Council, 
Inc., fall meeting, Natural Bridge 
Hotel, Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Oct. 16-17—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, fall 
meeting, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Ill.; exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 17-21—American Bakers 
Assn., annual meeting and conven- 
tion, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill; 
sec., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

Oct. 18—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., fall meeting, Hotel 


Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; exec. sec. ° 


Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave. 
New York 17, N.Y. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


AIB Scholarships 


CHICAGO — One of the several 
grants now available for American 
Institute of Baking training is the 
William Walmsley Scholarship 
Award, offered by the alumni asso- 
ciation of AIB’s school. 

One grant is offered for each class 
in baking science and technology, to 
be given to a candidate already em- 
ployed in the baking industry who 
desires to make it his career, but is 
financially unable to do so without 
aid. There is no age barrier. 

Further information may be ob- 
tained through the alumni associa- 
tion, in care of the institute, 400 E. 
Ontario St., Chicago 11, III. 











DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
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We BAKE 


Danish Dough 


I would appreciate a formula for 
a good, rich Danish pastry dough.— 
R. E. K., Ind. 


. & 


Here is a formula for making a 
good, rich Danish pastry dough. You 
will note that this recipe calls for 
brown sugar. However, granulated 
sugar may be used if so desired. 


DANISH PASTRY DOUGH 
Cream together: 
2b. brown sugar 
4 oz. salt 
\% oz. ground cardamon 
2 lb. shortening 
Add gradually: 
4lb. whole eggs 
Dissolve and add: 
1 Ib. 12 oz. yeast in 
8 1b. cold milk 
Then add and mix until just about 
smooth : 
14 lb. bread flour 
4\b. pastry flour 
Allow the dough to rest for about 
10 min. Then roll in 2 lb. butter and 
2 lb. puff paste shortening, which 
have been mixed together previous- 
ly. Give the dough two three-way 
and one four-way foldings. Allow to 
rest about 10 min. before making 
up into various units. 
Note: Do not overmix. Give the 
dough 5 min. to 10 min. rest be- 
tween foldings. 


Shortenings 


Is there a simple test to deter- 
mine the difference between an emul- 
sifying type and regular hydrogenat- 
ed shortening? We use equal 
amounts of each type in our cake 
mixes, and sometimes they become 
mixed on our scale, causing trou- 
ble—P. E., N.J. 

¥ ¥ 

I appreciate your problem, but so 
far as I know there is no simple 
test to determine one shortening from 
the other. We had the same diffi- 
culty, but solved it simply by paint- 
ing red and white stripes boldly on 
the cover used for storing the emul- 
sifying type—now we have no mix- 
ups. 

This, also, may be of interest to 
you: Our ingredient bins were all 
white, and we did have difficulty. 
Students sometimes would get salt 
instead of sugar, or vice versa—now 
we have done away with this trou- 
ble by painting the cover on the salt 
bin a bright red. 


Rye Dough 
Do you have a straight rye dough 
for making pan rye?—J. P., Maine. 
¥ Y¥ 
Ihave your request for a straight 
tye dough for making pan rye. Here 


ae three formulas which you may 
Wish to try. 
SWEET PAN RYE 
22lb.clear flour 
4lb.dark rye flour 


I7lb. water (variable) 
120z. yeast 
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2 oz. yeast food 
10 oz. salt 
12 oz. shortening 

4 oz. caraway 

4lb. corn syrup 

1 lb. 6 oz. molasses 


Mix in the usual manner. Dough 
temperature 79 to 80° F. First punch 
approximately 1 hr. 30 min. Second 
punch 30 min. To the bench 15 min. 

Scale and round up. Allow 15 min. 
rest and then make up. Use plenty 
of steam during the baking period. 


HONEY CRACKED RYE 
(Pan) 
9 1b. 40z. clear flour 
3 lb. 12 oz. cracked rye or rye 
meal 

1 gal.water (variable) 

4 oz. yeast 

5 oz. salt 
1% oz. yeast food 

6 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
8 oz. shortening 

1 Ib. honey 


Procedure: Soak cracked rye or rye 
meal in part of the water for about 
30 min. before using. Dough tem- 
perature 80° F. First punch 1 hr. 
45 min. Second punch 50 min. To the 
bench 15 min. Use steam in the oven. 


SWEDISH LIMPA 
(Pan) 
12 lb. clear flour 
2 lb. dark rye flour 
1 gal. water (variable) 
8 oz. yeast 
1 oz. yeast food 
5 oz. salt 
6 oz. shortening 
4lb. corn syrup 
1 Ib. molasses 
8 oz. fine ground orange peel 
1 oz. caraway seed 
Note: Add the ground orange peel 
when the dough is about % mixed. 


Ahootor 


Dough temperature 80° F, 

First punch 2 hrs. 

Bench 15 min. 

Use plenty of steam during the 
early stages of the baking period. 


Soggy Pie Crust 

I have opened a pie shop and find 
trouble with the pie crusts becom- 
ing soggy on the bottom of my cream 
pies. Can you advise on how to cor- 
rect this?—A. P., Ind. 

¥ ¥ 

You may wish to check into the 
following possible causes for the 
crusts becoming soggy: 

1. The dough is too rich. I would 
suggest that you use about 5 Ib. 
shortening to 10 lb. pastry flour. 

2. The use of leavening in the 
dough. Sometimes a formula calls 
for the addition of some baking pow- 
der in the dough. I suggest leaving 
this out. 

3. Pie crust is under-baked. 

4. The cream filling is too thin. 

After checking the above, should 
your trouble persist, please send me 
your formula and procedure. 


Sponge Cakes 


We could use a good formula for 
making chocolate sponge cake.—I. M., 
Mich. 

¥ ¥ 

Here is your chocolate sponge cake 
formula. Note that it is advised to al- 
low the rolls to cool before putting 
in the marshmallow. This is really not 
necessary when using marshmallow, 
but it is very essential when whipped 
cream filling is used. 


CHOCOLATE SPONGE CAKES 
Beat together until light: 

2 lb. sugar 

8 oz. corn syrup 
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2 lb. 8 oz. eggs 

3 oz. non-fat milk solids 
% oz. soda 

1% oz. salt 


Sift together and mix in carefully: 
1lb.40z. cake flour 
8 oz. cocoa 
Then mix in carefully: 
12 oz. hot water (140° F.) 
Vanilla vo suit 


This mix will make two paper cov- 
ered pans 18x26 in. Scale 3 lb., 14 oz. 
batter into each pan. Bake at about 
400° F. When baked, turn the sheets 
over on clean sugar dusted cloths and 
remove paper from the bottoms. Then 
dust a little flour on the bottom of 
the sheets; roll up and allow to cool. 
Then unroll and cover with marsh- 
mallow and reroll. Allow to set. Trim 
off ends and cut the rolls into five 
pieces. Then sieve powdered sugar on 
top or ice with chocolate icing. 

This mix may be used for layers 
and cup cakes. 


Coarse Bread 


Is it possible to make a fine-tex- 
tured white bread with a slow speed 
mixer? Ours comes out gray and 
coarse.—L. P., Cal. 


¥ Y¥ 


Excellent bread can be made with 
a slow speed mixer. Frankly, there 
are at least 12 reasons for gray bread 
color and 21 or more reasons for its 
being coarse. It is very important 
that the dough be properly mixed. It 
is also true that the dough should be 
made at the proper temperature and 
that it is properly fermented. Also, 
the bread should not be over-proofed 
before it goes into the oven. The cor- 
rect baking temperature is also an 
important factor. 


I SS SSS Sa SESS SA SSS Se See Sere 


to you: 


Got a Problem? 


Use this coupon to tell your troubles to A. J. Vander Voort, nationally known produc- 
tion authority, head of the Dunwoody Baking School, technical editor of The 
American Baker. He will answer and analyze production problems without cost 




















Dan on oe oe oe Oo oe ee ee ee ee ee es a ee ee ee ee a es ee es ee ee ee es es es 


(Send samples of baked foods to A. J. Vander Voort, Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 
Minneapolis.) Address letters to: 


P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 40, Minnesota 
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Baking Publications: 


NEW MANUAL FOR BAKERS By Joseph Amendola 
Will be wanted by every baker for his own use and in teaching his 
helpers. Recipes are arranged step-by-step with careful instructions, 
and cover all yeast made products, cakes, cookies, pies, puddings, 
icings and frostings, fillings, assorted pastries and desserts. Fifty 
illustrations of methods, finished products and charts. The author 
has been an instructor in baking, cake decorating and ice carving 
at the Culinary Institute of America in New Haven, Conn., since 
1950. He has tested all formulas in this book for taste, cost, and 
acceptance by the public. They are particularly designed for young 
bakers on the job, for instructors in vocational schoo!s and super- 
visors of baking apprentices. 160 pages ...............eeeeees $5.00 


BAKING SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 
By E. J. Pyler, and staff of Siebel Institute of Technology 
In two volumes of over 800 pages. A good source of reference for 
the bakery production man, baking chemist, cereal chemist. Well 
recommended by authorities in the field .................... $15.00 


SCIENCE AND PRACTICES OF BREADS AND 

ROLLS MANUFACTURE By John C. Summers 
Mr. Summers is manager of the Oklahoma School of Baking, 
formerly with the Baking School of Dunwoody Industrial Institute. 
A -splendid guide to practiconl bakers .......0..cccccsccsecs $3.75 


SCIENCE AND PRACTICES OF CAKE, PIE, COOKIE, 
PASTRY AND VARIETY BREADS MANUFACTURE (1955) 
By John C. Summers 
A new book by Mr. Summers, a companion to his book on Breads 
ee I IIS 5 2), 6 Sis elote puare.a.s 6 cid-e sae bdo eee cmaat ee $4.75 


BAKERY MATERIALS AND METHODS By Albert R. Daniel 
500 pages of sound information covering bread and cake produc- 
tins haw enaae ea ends taae eqeta hss 4 $06 ca cisinie ales $5.00 


BASIC SCIENCE FOR BAKERY STUDENTS 

by P. S. Jewell, H. Mulholland and S. F. Everiss 
A new book, in which is explained the principles of chemistry, 
physics and biology upon which the practical operations of the 
bakery trade are based. Theory and practice combined, with 
experiments suggested for student to check upon the theory. An 
appendix for teachers, explaining use of the instruments and making 
ae en al ea cn cheicied-aeciade betes ce suis $4.00 


THE BAKERY TRADE AS A CAREER By Albert R. Daniel 
For students and bakers who wish to become master craftsmen. 
A. R. Daniel has written many accepted books for the baking 
SNORE Since np edie innaaean> Rate Shn cha daaieche ee aes mon aicmnie’ $2.00 


MODERN BAKERY MANAGEMENT By F. Boreham 
New, 1954. Of exceptional value in successful bakery management. 
Of assistance before, during and after training and as a guide and 
reference for the established bakery manager ...............+. $2.00 


BREADMAKING—ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE (3rd edition) 

By Edmund B. Bennion 
An Oxford University Press book, dealing with the production of 
bread in plant bakeries. Bread recipes are given. Revised sections 
on fermentation, hydrogen concentration and colloidal formation of 
dough. Chapters on machinery and ovens are extended to include 
chapters on bakery construction, air condition, bakery organization, 
costs, etc. The author is British and his treatment of the subject 
a ee ar I IE as Cc cc eka cc ekecccesins sen $7.20 


VIENNA BREAD—and Continental Breads de luxe 
By Victor F. A. Richter 
Full details and clear instructions for the making of all kinds of 
Vienna, French and Continental Fancy Breads, Rolls, Fermented 
Pastries and Specialties De Luxe. Fully illustrated art paper, cloth 
WOME. 6b bce wand Sp eMaskiebiiaat ncaa Aled is oS aewbekeescceeeeed $4.50 
PASTRIES (Revised 2d Edition) By “Nirvana” 
Promises to be even more popular than the first edition. Chapters on 
raised pies and Cornish pastries; miscellaneous recipes for flapjacks, 
butter crunch, othellos, oven pancakes, etc. Fully illustrated, on art 
paper, and stoutly bound in leather cloth. Valuable reference book 
fer confectioners GNG@ PAStry COOKS .........ccccccccccccccces $5.00 
EXITIIBITION GOODS By L. O. Smith 
Bakers hoping to gain publicity and increased trade by entering cake 
exhibitions will benefit by this work which tells how to produce the 
baked goods judges are looking for ................... eee + - $7.00 


Reader Service Department 
The American Baker 
P.O. Box 67 


Minneapolis |, Minn. 
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REJECT EGGS 


(Continued from page 3) 





jects, and there have been a number 
of court actions to curb it. Neverthe- 
less, the traffic has continued to 
expand, and this year it has been 
active in all major poultry producing 
areas from Maine to central Texas. 

“This is a clandestine type of busi- 
ness, characterized by subterfuges 
such as cash transactions without 
written records, dummy corporations, 
aliases, and phony addresses. The 
eggs are picked up at hatcheries and 
transported, usually at night, to con- 
cealed processing plants where they 
are broken out and frozen in 30-lb. 
cans. To conceal decomposition, proc- 
essors are resortiing to use of chem- 
ical preservatives, pasteurization and 
dilution of the rotten eggs with good 
eggs. Currently, about $60,000 worth 
of the frozen eggs are in the cus- 
tody of U.S. marshals in some 15 
different seizure cases. Most of them 
are so-called 18-day rejects, obtained 
from hatcheries at a cost of about 
7¢ doz. 

“FDA estimates that the incubator 
reject business involves a minimum 
of three million dozen eggs annu- 
ally, enough to make more than three 
million pounds of frozen eggs. They 
usually sell at about 10% below the 
market price for good eggs. 

“FDA has sought through the trade 
press to warn hatcherymen and egg 
dealers against the illegal operators 
and practices. 'The American Poultry 
and Hatchery Federation has been 
especially helpful in its cooperation 
with the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. FDA has also cautioned the 
baking industry and other food 
processors to be wary of eggs offered 
at suspiciously low prices.” 


The ARBA letter to Mr. Fleming 
follows: 

“Dear Mr. Secretary: 

“We are writing you on behalf 
of retail bakers concerning the han- 
dling of the ‘rotten egg story.’ 

“The prepared written statement 
which you released on Jan. 13, while 
we suggest it would better have 
avoided singling out the baking in- 
dustry from food processors generally 
for unnecessary specific mention in 
this unsavory matter, was fair and 
moderate in saying that FDA has 
also cautioned the baking industry 
and other food prcecessors to be wary 
of eggs offered at suspiciously low 
prices. (We assume this meant the 
baking industry was cautioned by 
this release itself, since this was our 
first knowledge of the matter.) 

“However, sensational press and 
radio reports purportedly based on 
statements by representatives of the 
department made generalized refer- 
ences to sale of incubator reject eggs 
to and their use by bakeries, in such 
a way as to give the impression that 
many if not most or all bakeries are 
involved, and to cast at best a sus- 
picion upon the wholesomeness of all 
bakery products. 

“Witness in particular the begin- 
ning of the United Press report: 
‘Americans are unwittingly consum- 
ing about three million dozen rotten 
eggs a year. This statistic comes 
from the U.S. Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, which is trying hard 
to break up what one official calls 
“the smelliest racket we’ve come 
across in a long time!” The smell is 
figurative. By the time the spoiled 
eggs reach the dinner tab!e—usually 
in the form of bakery products— 
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their tell-tale odor has been proc. 
essed away. 

“‘Rotten eggs won’t poison you, 
In fact, they may have almost as 
much nutritional value as fresh eggs, 
But very few American consumers 
would choose to eat them if they 
knew what they were getting.’ 

“And in the same report: ‘Here's 
how the racket works, according to 
FDA officials: The frozen eggs are 
then peddled to bakeries at prices 
that are about 10% below the mar. 
ket for good eggs. The FDA is try- 
ing to get at the racket in two ways; 
By reminding poultry hatcheries and 
bakeries that they are accessories 
to a federal crime if they sell to or 
buy from the rotten egg processors’ 

“We (ARBA) have been unable to 
ascertain precisely what oral state. 
ments were made to the press by 
department representatives in or out 
of the press conference, and, there. 
fore, to just what extent such un- 
fair press and radio publicity should 
have been an anticipated result. 

“We are confident you agree that 
your department, especially, fune. 
tioning as it does in regard to a 
matter so sensitive as the nation’s 
food supply, has a responsibility for 
special competence and care in or. 
der not to destroy the confidence of 
the consumer in the wholesome prod- 
ucts of conscientious and reputable 
suppliers, while at the same time 
discharging its responsibility of elim. 
inating unwholesome products and 
ther sources. 

“Accordingly, it is with confidence 
that we ask you to consider the 
extent to which statements from the 
department may have caused or con- 
tributed to such publicity as _ that 
quoted, and to provide such safe 
guards as might be necessary to pre 
vent a recurrence. 

“The Associated Retail Bakers of 
America has a long history of ex 
traordinary resp2ct for and coopera- 
tion with the Food and Drug Ad 
ministration. You are asked to con- 
sider this letter as one intended in 
the spirit of continuing that respect 
and cooperation. 

Respectfully, 
Paul M. Raker, president, 
Associated Retail Bakers 
of America.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Super Sales Girl 


The Ohio Bakers Assn., in a recent 
store-to-store survey to check on the 
sales alertness of bakery personnel, 
found that the best sales girl act 
ally worked in Kentucky. 

Those who made the survey wer 
each given $5 and instructed to stop 
at bakeries in the Cincinnati area, 
just to buy a loaf of bread. They were 
also advised to continue purchasing 
up to the $5 limit, if the clerk sug 
gested specific bakery items. 

The most aggressive sales perso 
proved to be Mrs. Ethel Combs in# 
Covington, Ky., bakery just acros 
the Ohio state line. 

After the “planted” shopper had 
purchased his loaf of bread, Ms 
Combs inquired: 

“How about a nice fresh brownie?” 
The shopper bought a dozen. 

Mrs. Combs mentioned that th 
jelly rolls were delicious, so he bought 
one. 

When Mrs. Combs finished, ti 
shopper departed with the bread, 
brownies, jelly roll, a coffee cake,# 
dozen doughnuts and a pumpkin pie 
all to the tune of $2.74. 

But of the 40 bakeries visited, # 
sales persons tried to sell nothing 
beyond the one loaf of bread. In nine 
others an attempt was made to sell 
more bakery products. 
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Well Planned Bakery Pneumatic Systems 
Work Fine, If Designed by Specialists 


But select your engineer with care— 
the plus factors of a pneumatic system 
will vanish if the basic principles are 





improperly applied . . . 


By EUGENE D. SWENSON, CHIEF ENGINEER 


SAGINAW, MICH.—Some pneu- 
matic bakery conveying installations 
perform perfectly and others bog 
down—and in the case of the latter, 
there are two basic reasons which 
spell trouble. 

In the first place, data available 
about this specialized technique is 
still limited. In the second, there are 
too few engineers with the experi- 
ence in the area of pneumatic con- 
veying to cope with all of the vari- 
ables encountered. 

Product movement through pneu- 
matic lines is a relatively new art. 
It cannot be called a science yet, 
because methods employed in calcu- 
lating much of the engineering re- 
quirements are based primarily on 
empirical formulas derived from ex- 
perimental work and analysis of ex- 
isting installations. 


Technical Factors 


If the analyst or system engineers 
on a proposed installation do not 
have the benefit of extensive test- 
ing facilities, performance data and 
research references, development of 
the best solution is at the mercy of 
unknown variables hidden in criti- 
cal material-to-air ratios, separation 
and filtering efficiencies, inadequate 
or burdensome electrical control cir- 
cuits, undesirable flow arrangements, 
erratic feeding from storage bins, 
and incomplete scaling systems, 
among others. 

Because current pneumatic con- 
veying applications are becoming 
more complex, there are no standard 
engineering procedures or “road- 


Materials Handling Section 
Baker Perkins, Inc. 


maps” to follow in analyzing each 
given set of circumstances; there- 
fore, it is important to look care- 
fully before leaping into pneumatic 
conveying. 

The determining justifications of 
any materials handling system may 
be based on numerous objectives. 
But once installed, its primary pur- 
pose is to move materials to their 
destination in the simplest, most ef- 
ficient and economical manner. 

In the case of pneumatic convey- 
ing systerms, the value may be cred- 
ited to reduced handling costs, bet- 
ter inventory control, less invisib!e 
loss and maintenance, better pro- 
duction control, improved sanitation, 
faster handling and the release of 
important production and warehouse 
space. But if the basic principles 
of pneumatic conveying are improp- 
erly applied, there is trouble ahead. 


Initial Trouble 

The first source of trouble may lie 
in an incorrect evaluation of the 
handling problem. The incomplete 
gathering of information concerning 
the problem, and the subsequent 
analysis, may lead to an impractical 
solution and an unsatisfactory, high- 
ly expensive installation. 

Assuming that a careful survey 
was made, and the point of develop- 
ing the most profitable solution is 
reached, the second major source 
of trouble may arise from venturing 
into the unknown, those deceptive 
factors which cause simple, well- 
working pneumatic conveying sys- 
tems to suddenly go awry. They can 
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NUTRITION STORY PROMOTED—“Enriched Bread Enriches Health,” the 
American Baker Assn. emblem, is examined by H. E. Hale, manager, bakery 
Sales service, and Helen Peterson, manager, office services, as it’s printed on 
all General Mills, Inc., envelopes mailed from Minneapolis main office. GMI 
Tegional offices also have installed similar slugs in their postage meters. Mr. 
Hale feels that bakers and allied trades should make every effort to promote 
baked foods and the nutritional story of bread (illustrated by ABA’s theme 
and emblem) on a day-to-day basis. 





appear, for example, even after the 
installation is in—when a_ baker 
tries to handle granulated sugar in 
a system designed for hard wheat 
flour, or when he tries to extend 
pipe runs for a previously unre- 
vealed expansion without consider- 
ing existing conveying capacities, 
power or control reaction. 

Without doubt pneumatic convey- 
ing and bulk storage systems are 
becoming more important every day 
to production in the bakery. But if 
a baker is considering such a sys- 
tem, it is vital that he or his pro- 
duction man have a good under- 
standing of what is involved in de- 
sign, operation and control. 

Although a baker must, of neces- 
sity, rely on recommendations of a 
qualified systems engineer for the 
final installation, the most vital thing 
he can do to avoid costly errors and 
eliminate much of the mystery, 
claims and confusion surrounding 
such systems is ic profit from what 
others have done. 

Visits to plants of several other 
bakers with outstanding installations 
serve a triple purpose. It helps the 
baker to crystallize his thinking as 
to his own needs. It arms him with in- 
formation to help the supplier’s sys- 
tems engineer come up with the best 
pneumatic handling design—both to 
meet requirements of existing and 
future expanding operations. It also 
enables h’m to determine which sup- 
plier’s analysis is on the right track, 
so that the baker ends with the 
most efficient, economical installa- 
tion. 

Such an approach to this com- 
paratively new field enables the bak- 
er to observe first hand what he 
should avoid and weigh in relation 
to costs, workmanship, operational 
control, reliability and service. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Annual Exhibition 


LONDON—tThe International Bak- 
ers and Confectioners Exhibition will 
be held Oct. 3 through 8 in the Na- 
tional and Empire Halls, Olympia, 
London. Prize winning displays of 
confectionery and bread entered by 
U.: K. craftsmen will be on view, 
along with the products of leading 
bakers from the Continent. ? 

Expectations are that over 200 
manufacturers of bakery machinery 
and materials will be exhibitors. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONVENTION DATES 


CHARLESTON, W. VA.—The an- 
nual convention of the West Virginia 
Bakers Assn., Inc., will be held July 
26, 27 and 28 at the Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. Regis- 
tration information may be obtained 
from Mrs. Edward R. Johnson, secre- 
tary, West Virginia Bakers Assn., 
Inc., 611 Pennsylvania Ave., Charles- 
ton 2, W. Va. 














Sweet Cream * Very Best 
Masterpiece ¢ Encore 
Choice of Minnesota 

Belmont ¢ Bulah ¢ Stamina 


) “4 World of Quality. 
Gait Henice? = | 


W.J. JENNISON | 
‘ 








COMPANY 


_ OFFICES: 576 Grain Exchange Bldg. 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
Telephone: FE 2-8637 


Mills at: Appleton, Minn. 
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Bakery Owners of Dayton Hold Sales 


Clinic to Improve Customer Relations 


DAYTON, OHIO—A group of bak- 
ery owners here may have found the 
key to success which most baked 
foods retailers have been seeking for 
years. 

A newspaper headline in an April 
edition of one of the city’s two daily 
newspapers read: “Crummy Selling 
Gets But Crumbs.” 

Complacency was replaced by ac- 
tion as several bakery owners saw 
the need to improve their selling 
methods. They. got-together to form 
an association and get a solution. 

The newspaper article was prompt- 
ed by results of a survey conducted 
in the area by representatives of the 
National Cash Register Co. who vis- 
ited retail bakeries to study sales- 
manship as practiced by clerks and 
bakery owners alike. Each represen- 
tative, the study showed, returned 
with an armload of bread. But in no 
case had a clerk or owner urged one 
member of the survey crew to try 
other products of his ovens. 

Most bakery owners of the Dayton 
area proved skeptical of any sales- 
training program for their employes 
or themselves. Six decided something 
should be done quickly and agreed to 
sponsor the training course. 

Twenty women attended a series 
of classes designed by a retail sales 
training expert to fit their specific 
problems. They learned the import- 
ance of a clean and bright appear- 
ance with a smile for each custom- 
er, and the need for courtesy and en- 
thusiasm for the job as well as being 
informative. 

This initial attempt at sales train- 
ing for bakery clerks has proven so 
successful here that a second course 
has already been planned. Retailers in 
other Ohio cities have shown an in- 
terest, and similar courses are ex- 
pected to start soon in Cincinnati. 

Cecil Williams, head of the newly 
formed Dayton Bakers Club, says it 
is still too early to tell whether the 
sales training has made any differ- 
ence in sales, but—‘‘We know we're 
doing a better job with the custo- 
mer,” he said. 

Participating in sponsorship of the 
sales training program with Mr. Wil- 
liams, owner of Williams Bakery, 





~ 


SPEAKER—William Thie, owner of 
the Virginia Bakery at Dayton, Ohio, 
and a former vice president of the 
American Retail Bakers Assn., was 
the keynote speaker at the recent 
graduation exercises for bakery per- 
sonnel who attended a sales training 
course. Seated at the right is Mrs. 
Thie. 


were Vernon M. Glaser, Good Health 
Bakery; Robert W. Ross, Oakwood 
Bakery; John Owens, Owens’ Bakery; 
Mr. and Mrs. Tom Roseman, Rose- 
man’s Bakery, and Ed Taylor, Schatt- 
schneider’s Bakeries. 

The 20 graduates of the first 
course were Ora Smith, Marie Beir- 
lein, Dorothy Boomershine, Mildred 
Roseman, Evelyn Packer, Agnes Sly- 
der, Iova Busbaum, Gertrude Beall, 
Ruth Schmidt, Juanita Combs, Edith 
Price, Louise Brown, Mabel Brown, 
Dolores Armacost, Eleanor Gancasz, 
Mabel Bramlege, Marie Goode, Mel- 
vina Reiter, Kay Williams and Cobe 
Goodwin. 

Suppliers who contributed pins for 
the graduates were: Durkee Famous 
Foods Co., J. W. Allan Co., Chapman 
& Smith, Wesson Oil Co., Standard 
Brands, Inc., Dayton Food Products, 
Miamisburg Milling, Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., and General Mills, Inc. 

William Thie of Cincinnati, former 
executive of the American Retail 
Bakers Assn., was the keynote speak- 
er at a banquet for the graduates, 
thus marking the conclusion of their 
training in late November. 


> >} 


, bakery owners, and their wives, 
who sponsored the recent sales training course for bakery personnel were 
present to see their efforts culminate in graduation. Pictured are, left to right: 
Mr. and Mrs. John Owens, Owens Bakery; Mr. and Mrs. Tom Roseman; Mr. 
and Mrs. Cecil Williams, Williams Bakery; Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Glaser, 
Good Health Bakery; Mr. and Mrs. Ed Taylor; Mr. and Mrs. Robert Rose, 
and Miss Barbara Taylor. 








Pupils Encouraged 
To Study Baking 
As Class Work 


EDITOR’S NOTE — The accom- 
panying story, written by a teacher 
in the East, details some of the class 
projects actually built around study- 
ing the baker, his products and prob- 
lems. Although the particular class 
which studied the baker was in the 
primary grades, the teacher offers 
suggestions for more advanced 
claSses to also work the baker and 
his craft into their class work. 


¥ Y 


For some years it has been cus- 
tomary for scheol youngsters to give 
academic attention to the grocer, the 
doctor and the postman for their 
work in the community. More re- 
cently, the baker is getting a share 
of the attention as more teachers 
and students realize his contribution 
to a growing community. His service 
is discussed and his activities ob- 
served. 

Sometimes the primary grades be- 
gin by tracing their family’s loaf of 
bread back to its source. A visit to 
the baker helps; if not, then scme 
materials may be obtained by letter. 
The baker’s shop represents some- 
thing delightful to children, and 
they like to talk about it. This gives 
an opportunity to list together the 
wide variety of nourishing products 
and fresh merchandise at his shop. 
Many of the children seem impressed 
by the huge quantities of flour used 
and by the wide variety of products 
which the baker offers. 

When possible, the younger chil- 
dren may enjoy making a bakery 
purchase, perhaps for a class party, 
such as doughnuts for Hallowe’en. 
Or, they may buy a cake and enjoy 
it as a dessert, after cutting it into 
fractional parts for an arithmetic 
lesson. 

They may dress like the baker, 
and pretend to buy and sell. If they 
do not happen to have the real thing, 
they may make clay and paper mod- 
els of bakery products. The fact that 
bakers contribute directly to the 
well-being of people is sometimes 
new to children. Too often they take 
his work for granted. 

Older children may work into 
their studies some bakery problems, 
figuring quantities, dozens, costs, etc. 
The unit may be part of foods, pack- 
aging, or nutrition. Instead of be- 
ginning in the wheat field, as for- 
merly, many teachers find their mo- 
tivation is keener when they begin 
at the bakery and trace the prod- 
ucts to their source. The cleanliness 
of bakers also is noticed readily by 
children. They tell about enjoying 
the smell of the bakeshop, especially 
at holiday time. By giving some de- 
served attention academically to the 
baker, children gain appreciations 
and understandings of his work, and 
value to the community. And public 
relations for the future are built. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DIVIDEND DECLARED 


NEW YORK—At a meeting.of the 
board of directors of Standard Brands 
Incorporated held recently, a quar- 
terly dividend of 65¢ a share was de- 
elared on common stock, payable 
March 16, 1959, to stockholders of 
record Feb. 16, 1959. At the same 
meeting, the quarterly dividend of 
87%¢ a share was declared on pre- 
ferred stock, payable March 16, 1959, 
to stockholders of record March 2, 
1959. 
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DANISH DISPLAY — This bakery 
display kit is being offered to bakers 
by the Pillsbury Co. in conjunction 
with introduction of its new Danish 
Doh mix. The kit includes full-color, 
three dimensional attention piece, 
price cards and a sampling card. The 
mix, Pillsbury officials said, features 
extended keeping qualities, along 
with speed and ease of preparation, 
It also is the first Pillsbury bakery 
mix formulated with the option of 
adding eggs for quality. 





Langendorf Bakeries 
Outlines Extensive 


Advertising Campaign 


SAN FRANCISCO—Executives of 
Langendorf United Bakeries, Inc., re- 
cently launched the biggest sales pro- 
motion campaign in the firm’s his- 
tory and what is believed to be the 
most extensive advertising campaign 
ever conducted by a regional baker, 

In California, Oregon and Wash- 
ington, Langendorf scheduled moré 
than 750 radio spot announcements 
a week on 70 stations, commercials 
during prime evening hours on 36” 
television stations reaching 16 mik 
lion people a week and 3,198 outdoor” 
billboards. : 

To reach the retailer, ads have’ 
been scheduled in eight grocery mags) 
azines, telling about the campaign” 
and offering shelf strips, shelf liners)” 
wire hangers, and special display mas” 
terials. : 

“The campaign,” explained Stan 
Colberson, Langendorf’s advertising 
manager, “will cover every base té 
help the retailer build bread sales 
and boost bakery department profits. 
The emphasis will be on white bread, 
but with the saturation schedule, all 
Langendorf products will move fast- 
er. 

The company conducted a survey 
among housewives on the key words 
“Oven-ly Flavor and Oven-ly Fresh,” 
and the response was extremely fa- 
vorable. 

“Almost 30% felt more like buying 
Langendorf bread and 60% felt these 
words were more attractive and 
agreeable than most other bread ad- 
vertising,” said Mr. Colberson. 

“Having the right words,” Mr. 
Colberson said, “the next step was to 
develop a character that would ap 
peal to women in a memorable way. 
It was decided that a ‘Langendorf 
Angel’ would tie the theme togeth- 
er.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BUILDING LEASED 
BERKELEY, CAL. — Langendort 
United Bakeries, Inc., has leased @ 
7,000 so. ft. building in Berkeley 
formerly occupied by S&W . Fine 
Foods, Inc. 
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These finely corrugated, precision-adjusted mill rolls turn 


buying continually year-in and year-out—just one of the 
it these J 


many steps in the production of the world’s finest flour. 


The Kansas Milling Company 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Formulas for Profit 
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February, 1959 


Feature Variety Breads for Added Customer Appeal 


HOLLAND FRUIT BREAD 
23 lb. bread flour 
4 oz. salt 
4 lb. sugar 
1 Ib. 8 0z. milk solids (non-fat) 
2 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
8 oz. butter 
14 oz. cinnamon 
Lemon extract to suit 
2 lb. 8 oz. yolks 
13 lb. water (variable) 
1 lb. 8 oz. yeast 
3 lb. currants 
3 lb. seedless raisins 
1 lb. 8 oz. diced citron 
8 oz. diced orange peel 
8 oz. diced lemon peel 
1 lb. chopped glaced cherries 


Procedure: 

Cream together sugar, shortening, 
butter, salt, milk solids, flavor and 
cinnamon. Add egg yolks, part of the 
water and the flour. Add balance of 
the water in which the yeast has been 
dissolved. Mix until smooth and then 
add the fruit mixture. 

Dough temperature 82° F. 

First punch approximately 1 hr., 
30 min. 

To the bench 15 min. later. 

Scale into 28 oz. pieces and round 
up. Place in 8 in. round layer cake 
pans 2 in. deep. 

Allow to proof and then bake at 
about 400° F. 

After baking, wash with a glucose 
glaze. If desired, the loaves may be 
iced with a water icing when cool. 

Sprinkle the tops with cherry pieces 
or diced peel. 


IRISH BREAD 


50 lb. bread flour 
1 lb. 8 oz. sugar 
1 Ib. salt 
3 oz. yeast food 
1 Ib. 8 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
1 Ib. yeast 
1 lb. 8 oz. shortening 

30 lb. water (variable) 

Dough temperature 78-80° F. 

First punch about 1 hr., 45 min. 

Second punch, 45 min. 

To the bench 15 min. 

Scale and round up. Make up into 
loaves with square ends. 

Place two loaves together side by 
side between cloths. 

Allow to proof and peel into the 
oven like French bread. Do not cut 
the tops. Have plenty of steam in the 
oven. The loaves should split open 


very nicely. Sometimes better results — 


are obtained by washing the bread 
with water before it goes into the 
oven. 

Trish bread is usually baked on the 
hearth. It may also be baked on bun 
pans. Place six or seven loaves side 
by side on the pans; allow to proof, 
and then bake. This method will pro- 
duce less crust on the loaves, as only 
the two end loaves will be crusted on 
the sides. If the oven is somewhat 
hot, this procedure may offer some 
difficulty due to the center loaves 
being underbaked or the top crust be- 
coming too dark when the center 
loaves are properly baked. 


COTTAGE BREAD 
25 Ib. flour 
16 lb. water (variable) 
8 oz. yeast 
1% Ib. yeast food 


11b. brown sugar 
1 lb. shortening 
8 oz. salt 
8 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
Dough temperature 78-79° F. 
First punch approximately 1 hr., 
45 min. 
Second punch 45 min. 
To the bench 15 min. 


Scale into 9 oz. pieces and round 
up. Allow to rest for about 10 min. 
and then flatten out, using plenty of 
dusting flour. Place one piece on top 
of another. Press together well. Allow 
full proof on dusted -cleths or proof- 
ing peels. Dust slightly on top with 
flour. Then dock several times in the 
center of the top. Place in the oven 
using a small amount of steam. 

Bake at about 425-435° F. 


GLUTEN BREAD 
(No-Time) 
15 lb. gluten flour 
12 1b. water (variable) 
8 oz. salt 
14 oz. yeast 
2 lb. 8 oz. whole eggs 
Mix on high speed for about 10-12 
min. The dough temperature should 
be 82° F. Make up at once. Proof and 
then bake at about 410° F. 


APPLE DATE BREAD 
Make a dough using the following 
ingredients: 
20 lb. bread flour 
13 lb. water (variable) 
8 oz. salt 
10 oz. yeast 
2 oz. yeast food 
5 oz. malt 
12 oz. sugar 
10 oz. shortening 
1 1b. milk solids (non-fat) 
When about % mixed, add: 
4 lb. 8 0z. chopped dates 
5 Ib. diced apples 
Dough temperature 80° F. 
First punch about 2 hr., 30 min. 
Second punch 1 hr. 
To the bench 15 min. later. 
. Seale and round up. Give about 10- 
15 min. intermediate proof. Make up 
and then proof. Bake at about 420° F. 
Note: Fresh apples are most suit- 
able for making this bread. 


HONEY CRACKED RYE BREAD 


91b.40z. clear flour 

3 lb. 12 oz. cracked rye or rye 
meal 

1 gal. water (variable) 

4 oz. yeast 

5 oz. salt 

6 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 

% oz. yeast food 

8 oz. shortening 

1 lb. honey 

Procedure: 

Soak cracked rye or rye. meal in 
part of the water for about 30 min. 

Add other ingredients in the usual 
manner and mix until smooth. 

Dough temperature 79-80° F. 

First punch approximately 1 hr., 
45 min. 

Second punch 50 min. 

To the bench 15 min. 

Scale and round up. Allow to rest 
for about 15 min. and make up into 
desired shape and proof. 

Bake at about 420° F. and use 
plenty of steam in the oven. 

This can be made into either 
or hearth bread. 


PRUNE BREAD 

Mix together: 

4 oz. sugar 
11 oz. shortening 
8 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 

% oz. malt 

3% oz. salt 

% oz. yeast food 

Mix together and add: 

8 oz. yeast 
8 lb. 4 oz. water 

Then add and mix in until nearly 
smooth: 

12 lb. 8 oz. bread flour 

Then add and mix in: 

6 lb. diced pitted prunes 

Note: Prunes should be washed and 
separated before being added to the 
dough. 

Dough temperature 80° F. First 
punch approximatély ‘f¥hr., 40 min. 
Second punch, 40 min. to the 
bench in about 10 min., Sle and 
round up. Give about 15 min. inter- 
mediate proof and then make up. 
Place six 1 lb. loaves on an 18x26 
in. bun pan. Allow to proof and then 
bake at about 410-420° F. 


pan 





Popular Breads Produce Added Profits 


It has been proven that when a baker produces a variety of bread different from 
the regular daily production consumption goes up, thus increasing sales. 

These different types of bread are profitable. Mrs. Housewife is willing to pay 
a higher price for them. To prove this point, all one need to do is visit one or more 
of the chain supermarkets. They certainly have taken advantage of this. 

As bread is served in many homes three times a day, the baker is in an enviable 
position to supply the desire for new and interesting varieties. These variety breads 
also make a nice change for those who carry lunches. 

It is an excellent idea to feature one or two different varieties each day. By 
word of mouth, window strips and inser?s, attention can be drawn to the types of 
bread offered each week. In these days of high production costs, it is desirable to 
keep down the number of mixes made each day. However, the baker who is willing 
to go all out to supply the demand for variety will find himself well repaid. 

Those purchasing baked foods will go out of their way to obtain tho type of prod- 
ucts that appeal to them. By promoting different types of bread, the sales force also 
has a wonderful opportunity to increase the sale of other products through sugges- 


tive selling. 


In the store, these variety breads should be given a prominent spot in both the 
showcases and windows. The baker will discover that, as a general rule, when bread 
sales go up sales of other baked foods also qo up. This means that profits go up, too. 





100% WHOLE WHEAT BREAD 
(Sponge Dough) 
Set a sponge composed of: 
26 lb. 4.0z. whole wheat flour 
16 lb. 8 oz. water 
12 oz. yeast 
1% oz. yeast food 
Sponge temperature 78° F. 
Take 1 hr. after full break. 
Then add: 
11 lb. 40z. whole wheat flour 
10 lb. 8 oz. water (variable) 
15 oz. salt 
15 oz. brown sugar 
1 lb. 2.0z: milk solids (non-fat) 
10 oz. honey 
14b. Zz. shortening 
Dough temperature 80° F. 
To the bench 15 min. after mixing, 
Mix the dough thoroughly. Allow 
extra machine friction for longer 
mixing time. Scale and round up. 
Make up 15 min. later. Allow to 
proof and then bake at about 400° F. 


100% WHOLE WHEAT BREAD 
(Straight Dough) 
50 Ib. whole wheat flour 
31 lb. 8 oz. water (variable) 
1 Ib. 4 oz. salt 
2 lb. 8 oz. sugar 
1 Ib. 4 oz. shortening 
12 oz. yeast 
8 oz. malt 
1 lb. 8 0z. milk solids (non-fat) 
Dough temperature 78° F. 
First punch 1 hr. 
Te the bench 15 min. later. 
Seale and round up. Allow to rest 
for 15 min. and make up. Allow to 
proof and then bake at about 400° F. 
Note: Whole wheat doughs should 
be mixed considerably longer than 
white doughs. Have water tempera- 
ture 15-20° colder than for white 
doughs to obtain the best results. 


SWEDISH HEALTH BREAD 
7 lb. clear flour 

6 lb. whole wheat flour 

8 lb. water (variable) 

8 oz. yeast 

8 oz. brown sugar 

8 oz. honey 

5 oz. salt 

40z. milk solids (non-fat) 

4 oz. shortening 


Method: Soak the whole wheat 
flour in part of the water for about 
15 min. Add balance of the other 
ingredients and mix in the usual 
manner. 

Dough temperature 79-80° F. 

First punch 1 hr., 15 min. 

Second punch 30 min. 

To the bench 15 min. 

Scale and round up. 

Make up like hearth bread. 

Proof and then bake at about 420° 
F. 

Use plenty of steam during the 
baking period. 

WHOLE WHEAT CHEESE BREAD 

12 1b. bread flour 

8 lb. whole wheat flour 

13 lb. water (variable) 

10 oz. salt 

10 oz. yeast 

1 oz. yeast food 

11b. milk solids (non-fat) 
10 oz. shortening 

3 1b. dehydrated cheese 

1 Ib. sugar 

Dough temperature 78° F. 

First punch 2 hr., 30 min. 

Second punch 50 min. : 
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A. J. Vander Voort 


technical editor. author of this 
monthly formula feature and con- 
ductor of the Bake Shop Trouble 
Shooter (see page 43) and the Do 
You Know feature (see page 10), is 
head of the School of Baking, Dun- 
woody Industrial Institute, Minne- 
apolis. 





A. J. Vander Voort 





To the bench 10 min. later. Scale and round up. Allow to rest 
Scale and round up. Rest for 10-15 10-15 min. and make up. Proof and 
min. and then make up. Proof and_ then bake at about 410-420° F. 


then bake at about 410° F. After baking, glaze or ice with a 
Note: Mix dough in the usual man-__ thin- water _ icing. 
ner; add dehydrated cheese when Note: Wash and then drain the 
the dough is % mixed. raisins thoroughly. Incorporate the 
POTATO BREAD raisins when the dough is about % 
(Straight Dough) mixed. 
47 lb. 8 oz. flour OATMEAL BREAD 
21b.80z. potato flour 1 Ib. yeast 
2lb. milk solids (non-fat) 1 Ib. malt 
1 Ib. 2 oz. salt 1 Ib. salt 
2lb. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 2 lb. 8 oz. sugar (sucrose or 
1 lb. 8 oz. shortening dextrose) 
20z. yeast food 2 1b. milk solids (non-fat) 
33 lb. water (variable) 2 lb. shortening 
1 Ib. 2 oz. yeast 30 Ib. flour 
Dough temperature 79° F. 10 Ib. oatmeal 
First punch approximately 2 hr. 10 Ib. whole wheat or graham 
To the bench 15 min. later. flour 
Scale and round up. Allow to rest 36 lb. water (variable) 
for about 12 min. and make up. Temperature 79-80° F. 


Proof and then bake at about 440° F. The first rise should equal 75% of 


EAp | the total fermentation time. Oatmeal 
eee WHOLE WHEAT BE bread requires a medium proof. A 
100 Ib. whole wheat , 20 oz. loaf should be baked in a 1 lb. 
oh peg” ren e) pan, as the volume will be smaller 

.8 oz. sa 


. than white bread. 
3 lb. 8 oz. shortening 


2 Ib. 8 oz. yeast Do not use steel cut oatmeal; use 
1b. malt rolled oats. ; 

4 Ib. milk solids (non-fat) Soak the oatmeal in an equal 
8 Ib. honey amount of water about 1 hr. before 


4 : mixing. Do not fail to allow for this 
First punch 1 ate 40 a —s water when figuring the amount to 
Second punch i a go into the dough. 

20_min. 80° F Two or three pounds of fine ground 
i aeah esn d development walnuts may be added to improve the 


flavor. 
 pterage _— ew CRACKED WHEAT BREAD 
read flour 
# : 8 Ib. 8 oz. first clear flour 
= gal. ag (variable) 2 1b. 8 oz. cracked wheat flour 
py ay 2 lb. fine whole wheat flour 


14 oz. granulated sugar wie gal. a (variable) 

12 0z. milk solids (non-fat) 2 OZ. yeas 

10 oz. shortening K~ “4 sce oar 

1lb. 2 0z. melted bitter chocolate 6% pi re ' 

3 lb. 8 oz. chopped walnuts 4 oz. sugar (sucrose or dextrose 
6% oz. shortening 

— " 1 6% oz. honey 

Mix the dough by the regular a i — PO ER 


method, and when about % mixed 
add the melted chocolate and chopped W@ter and pour over cracked wheat 


nuts. As the chocolate tightens the acy my pong See gy to gsiner 
dough considerably during fermenta- add she Shawitiaads te viamecd oe 
tion, the dough should be quite slack d Z 
cs er. 
— 4 role 30° F Dough temperature 80°. 
Serer Forge egg og de First punch 1 hr., 30 min. 
Second punch 45 min. Bench 45 min. 


Mthe bench 20 min Scale 19 oz. for 1 Ib. loaf 
After scaling, make up and proof. Precaution: Do not use steam in 
Bake at about 380-390° F., without aking stage. 
steam. GRAHAM BREAD 
RAISIN BREAD 19 Ib. 8 oz. first clear flour 
(Straight Dough) 10 lb. 8 oz. graham flour 
50 Ib. flour 18 lb. 9 0z. water (variable) 
30 1b. water (variable) 12 oz. salt 
1)b. salt 9% oz. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
2b. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 9% oz. shortening 
2 Ib. 8 oz. shortening 9% oz. yeast 
2b. milk solids (non-fat) 2 0z. yeast food 
35 lb. seedless raisins 5oz.malt — 
2 lb. yeast 14 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
Dough temperature 78° F. 1 Ib. 4 oz. molasses 
First punch approximately 45 min. Method: Dough temperature 78°. 
To the bench 15 min. First punch 1% hrs. 
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Second punch 46 min. 
To bench 15 min. 


50% WHEATEN BREAD 
12 lb. bread flour 
12 Ib. whole wheat 
16 lb. water (variable) 
10 oz. salt 
1 lb. 40z. sugar (sucrose or 
dextrose) 
1 lb. 4 oz. shortening 
12 oz. yeast 
1% oz. yeast food 
1 lb. 8 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
12 oz. molasses 
Dough temperature 80°. 
First punch 1 hr., 45 min. 
To the bench 15 min. 


RUSSIAN FRUIT BREAD 

Cream together: 

4lb. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
4 oz. salt 
2 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
8 oz. butter 
1 Ib. 8 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
4 oz. cinnamon 
Lemon flavor to suit 
Add gradually: 
2 Ib. 8 oz. yolks 
Mix together and add: 
1 lb. 8 oz. yeast 

13 lb. water (variable) 

Then add and mix in until smooth: 

23 Ib. bread flour 

Then add: 

3 lb. currants 

3 lb. seedless raisins 

1 lb. 8 oz. diced citron 

8 oz. diced orange peel 

8 oz. diced lemon peel 

1 lb. chopped glaced cherries 

Dough temperature 82° F. Punch 
in about 1 hr., 30 min. To the bench 
15 min. later. 

Scale into 28 oz. pieces and round 
up. Place in 8 in. round layer cake 
pans 2 in. deep. Allow to proof and 
then bake at about 380-400° F. 

After baking, wash with a glucose 
glaze. If desired, the loaves may be 
iced with a water icing when cool. 
Sprinkle the tops with pieces of 
glaced cherries or diced peel. 


DATE FRUIT BREAD 
Mix together slightly: 
2 lb. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
3 oz. salt 
1 1b. milk solids (non-fat) 
1 lb. 4 oz. shortening 
8 oz. butter 
Add: 
1 lb. egg yolks 
12 oz. whole eggs 
A little lemon flavor 
Then add: 
6 lb. water 
Add: 
15 Ib. bread flour (sifted) 
Then add and mix until smooth: 
1 lb. yeast dissolved in 
2 lb. 4 oz. water 
Then mix in: 
5 Ib. chopped pitted dates 
1 lb. chopped citron 
1 lb. chopped walnuts or pecans 
Dough temperature 80-82° F. First 
punch about 1 hr., 30 min. To the 
bench 15 min. later. Scale the dough 
into pieces of desired weight and 
round up. Then place in 7 or 8 in. 
deep (2-inch.) round cake pans. AlI- 
low to proof and bake at about 375° 
F. When baked, glaze the loaves with 
the following: 


Corn Syrup Glaze 
Bring to a boil: 
1qt.corn syrup 
1 pt. water 
Note: The amount of water in the 
dough may have to be varied some- 
what due to variation in the type of 
flour used. 
For the 8-in. pans, scale the dough 
into 27 oz. pieces, and for the 7-in. 
pans, about 22 oz. 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on page 10 











1. True. Milk solids are high in 
lactose (milk sugar). Lactose cara- 
melizes readily and therefore, if the 
oven temperature is not lowered, the 
color of the crust may become too 
dark or, if the bread had the proper 
color, it might not be done in the 


center and, instead, be raw and 
soggy. 
2. True. Slightly more volume 


will be obtained by using this pro- 
cedure. However, the main reason for 
heating these ingredients is so that 
the mixture will beat up considerably 
faster. 


3. False. A good grade of mo- 
lasses contains about 70% sugar. 


4. False. At proper temperature 
(70 to 75° F.), lard or shortening 
will mix very easily throughout a 
bread dough, and it is not necessary 
to melt it. 


5. False. Bread flour contains a 
high percentage of protein, which 
will make a tougher crust. This is 
especially true when the scrap dough 
is re-used. Greater crust shrinkage 
will also result. 


6. True. Glycerine has the re- 
markable ability to draw and retain 
moisture. It helps to keep the cakes 
fresh longer, as it is very hygroscopic. 
Due to its comparatively high price, 
very few bakers use it. 

7. False. A gallon of eggs will 
weigh about 8 lb. 7 oz. Many bakers 
figure a pint is a pound, but this is 
not true. 

8. False. Generally, from .15% to 
.20% yeast is used. The sponge is 
allowed to ferment for about 18 hrs. 
at 80° F. The dough is aged about 
4 to 5 hrs. 

9. False. The dough should be 
rolled up looser, or the rolls should 
be spaced farther apart in the pans. 

10. True. It is usually recom- 
mended that powdered buttermilk be 
used, as its acid content is standard- 
ized. 

11. True. This trouble may also 
be due to over-besting of the eggs 
and sugar. 

12. False. This trouble can be 
el'minated to a large extent by add- 
ing about 12 oz. milk and from 4 
to % oz. soda to each 10 Ib. light 
batter when mixing in the chocolate 
er cocoa. Sometimes 4 to 6 oz. pow- 
dered sugar is added to increase 
sweetness of the dark parts. 

13. False. In some bakeries a 
small amount of baking powder is 
used in the formula when a cake de- 
positor is used. This is done to coun- 
teract the decrease in volume caused 
by punishment cf the machine on 
the batter. 

14. False. Cinnamon has a retard- 
ing effect upon fermentation. More 
yeast -should be. used, or the fer- 
mentation time increased. 

15. True. A small amount of Cas- 
tile soap is sometimes used in mak- 
ing rusk. It is the opinion of some 
bakers that a better colored rusk 
is obtained and, also, that the prod- 
uct is more tender. This could be 
due to emulsifying properties of the 
soap. 

16. False. This flour can be used 
for dusting purposes on the moulder, 
dough brake, benches, etc. 

17. True. If the macaroons are 
allowed to cool on the pans, they 
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will dry out faster, due to the pans 
retaining heat for quite a while. 

18. False. Excellent results may 
be obtained without cream of tartar 
by allowing the dough to rest over- 
night in a cool place. Cream of tar- 
tar does help to condition the dough, 
but the natural increase in acidity 
in the dough during the resting peri- 
od has the same action. 

19. True. Milk stocks do help the 
keeping quality of cakes. However, 
they are not as popular as they were 
some years ago; other moisture re- 
tainers have proven more convenient 
to use. 

20. False. If there is any vari- 
ation in the time the mixture stands 
before going into the dough, irregu- 
lar fermentation is very apt to re- 
sult. It is best to mix the malt with 
the sugar, salt, etc., and dissolve 
the yeast alone in part of the water 
before adding it to the dough. 





POTOMAC STATES 


(Continued from page 7) 





appreciate “the personal touch,” per- 
sonal attention, and they like to see 
prices well displayed. Referring to a 
local survey to determine “what 
women think of bakeries,’’ she noted 
that 43% thought prices should be 
lower; 20% commented on quality, 
10% called for greater variety; 7% 
thought the shops sold out too early, 
leaving no selection at dinnertime, 
and 6% thought the location wrong, 
icings too sweet, and complained 
about the sales persons. Among writ- 
ten comments received, she indicated 
that many stated “the baked foods 
surpass my own baking,” “I enjoy 
them very much—the cakes and pies 
look so pretty.” 
Enrichment Talk 

Saluting the baking industry, Dr. 
Bernard Proctor, head of the de- 
partment of food technology of Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, referred to enrichment as 
“the greatest public interest accom- 
plishment of all time.”’ He stated that 
the industry is aware of its position 
in better health and will continue 
striving for a better, more nutritious 
product. In this connection he men- 
tioned work indicating the impor- 
tance of vitamin B, and pantothenic 
acid in the diet. 

Touching on measuring the baking 
quality of flours, Dr. Proctor stated 
that a group with adequate equip- 
ment and the proper approach could 
probably shorten tests. He envisioned 
electronic devices and engineering 
principles as factors. 

Dr. Proctor stated that the pri- 
mary job of his department was pro- 
ducing men who could go out into the 
food industry and work effectively. 
He said his department does not pro- 
duce bakery men as such, but that he 
believes in over-all scientific training, 
and then specialization in elective 
fields. 

The importance of proper sales 
training was covered by Cloyd S. 
Steinmetz, director of sales training 
for Reynolds Metals Co., Richmond, 
Va., in an address titled “Soft Spots 
in Management.”’ He contended that 
“if we could get people to give their 
‘all,’ even though it be a mite, the 
over-all effect would be tremendous.” 

Contending that “some of the 
training management gives guaran- 
tees failure,” Mr. Steinmetz called 
for more specific goals, encouraging 
individuality and intelligence rather 
than selecting those considered in- 
ferior. 

The current situation in organized 


labor was reviewed by the Rev. 
Stephen F. Latchford. SJ., St. 
Joseph's College, Institute of Indus- 
trial Relations, Philadelphia. He took 
a position in favor of clean, strong, 
active unions but stated that, unfor- 
tunately, there were poor unions “not 
at all interested in the moral and 
ethical aspects.’ This speaker saw 
“encouraging signs” in the labor situ- 
ation in the baking industry. 

On the social side, the convention 
offered the _ president’s reception, 
sponsored by the Potomac States 
Division No. 3, Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry to open the meeting, 
entertainment for the ladies, and the 
annual cocktail party, banquet, floor 
show and dance in the Calvert Ball- 
room of the Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
concluding the three-day meeting. 

All officers cf PSBA were reelected 
for another term. They are: John J. 
Lee, Sta-Kleen Bakery, Inc., Lynch- 
burg, Va., president; vice presidents 
Charles A. Spelsberg, Sanitary Bak- 
ing Co., Clarksburg, W.Va.; Henry C. 


Steinle, Steinle’s Inc., Wilmington, 
Del.; John I. Bowman, Bowman’s 
Bakery, Roanoke, Va.; Charles J. 


Schupp, Schupp’s Bakery, Washing- 
ton; John P. Hauswald, Hauswald’s 
Bakery, Baltimore, and John Harper, 
Jr., Southern Bakeries Co., Washing- 
ton. The reelected treasurer is Anton 
Hagel, Hagel’s Bakery, Baltimore. 
Edwin C. Muhly, Baltimore, and P. 
August Grill, Baltimore, are execu- 
tive secretary and counsel, respec- 
tively. 

Kenneth A. Rice, Crisfield, Md.; 
John L. Fenwick, Baltimore; Thomas 
S. Herbert, Richmond, Va., and Lewis 
Ort, Cumberland, Md., were reelected 
directors, and C. Edmund Russell, 
Baltimore, was named a new direc- 
tor. 

Joseph J. Karl, Standard Brands, 
Inc., Baltimore, and W. Guy Hart- 
sock, Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales 
Co., Baltimore, are the allied repre- 
sentatives. 


February, 1959 _ 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25, 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
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BAKERY LOCATION AND MANAGEMENT 
available, ideal for good company desir- 
ing to establish in heart of downtown 
Kansas City. Write Room 1207, Commerce 
Trust Building, Kansas City, Mo. 





HELP WANTED 
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MAN EXPERIENCED IN BAKERY SALES 
management and merchandising wanted, 
Permanent position for aggressive man 
under 45 with growing organization. Must 
be free to travel in the Southeast. Sub- 
mit complete background together with 
recent snapshot or picture. Address Ad 
No. 4495, The American Baker, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 








WANTED — RESEARCH CHEMIST FOR 
practical cereal research, Degree in cereal 
chemistry and some practical laboratory 
experience necessary. Excellent opportu- 
nity with old established company for 
person with imagination and proper quali- 
fications. Submit resume stating age, ex- 
perience, education, personal background 
and salary requirements. All replies held 
in strict confidence. Our employees know 
of this opportunity. Address Ad No. 4422, 
The American Baker, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. 








Use BAKERY Want Ads for Results 











EASTER EGG 
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Time te order yours...now = 
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DISPLAYS—Russell-Miller Milling Co. is making available to 
bakers this lively, full-color “Woodland in Motion” cake Easter egg display, 
featuring cartoon animals in motion. The display will dramatize the firm's” 
10th Easter egg promotion. The unit pictured, plus related display materials 
and the exclusive cake Easter egg formula, are available to users of Americal — 
Beauty cake flour. The promotion kit contains 16 other colorful display items 
such as window streamers, tent cards and decorative window corner t 
Details of the 1959 promotion may be obtained from representatives of Ru® 
sell-Miller, or by writing to the company, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


















































































Baking profits depend so much on 
uniformity. That's why so many 
bakers depend on RODNEY flours. 
For RODNEY'S careful wheat selec- 
tion, scientific milling techniques, 
and consistent quality control 
through labcratory and pilot bakery 

. all add up to dependable flours 





that bake the same day after day. 
Try a RODNEY brand. You will see 


for yourself. 
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SY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 










Bakers who want no uncertainty about the 
flour they use are the kind who go for 
POLAR BEAR flour. This famous flour 
has been made reliable, dependable and 
sure for 60 years. POLAR BEAR, once 
tried, will win and hold your confidence. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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oul BAY STATE MILLING COMPANY, 
MILLING FLOUR EXCLUSIVELY 
a FOR BAKERS, USES 


Aa Boy State Milling Co., Winona, Minnesota, millers of spring wheat and rye flours. 








re WOn- 
married 
‘ool ~ Wé&T Flour Treatment 
——— Concentrating solely upon the milling of bakers’ flour, Bay State gets 
quality control from Wallace & Tiernan’s flour treatment products and 
services. ; 
For uniform bakeshop performance, for the production of flours to form 
drier, mature, more mellow, machinable doughs, it uses the Dyox® Process 
—the unique process which generates chlorine dioxide gas in situ, and 
applies the gas through easily set, accurate controls. 
Optimum color removal and the best color dress is obtained with 
Novadelox®, the pioneer powder bleach. 
the Bay State knows the benefits both it and its customers receive from 
doing business with W&T, an integrated company of single line responsibility. M& —With the W&T Dyox Process chlorine di- 
for <a ; tot : : oxide gas is generated as needed—fresh 
Bay State Milling is only one of the many milling companies using and sharp—without waste, and then is 
our W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the metered precisely as a gos not as a 
und advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. liquid. 
nce 
nce NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


25S MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


























DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CWTS. 
WHEAT STORAGE 3,200,000 BU. 





A wide basis for wheat selection assures both economy and 
quality of bakery flour. In that respect the I-H mills are 
fortunate. For we are located at a point which permits us to 
draw wheats without rate penalty from the four major hard 
wheat states. 
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